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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—a 


S we ventured in our last issue to predict, Baker Pasha has 

suffered a crushing defeat. Urged by the imminent danger 
of Tokar, and possibly by orders from Cairo, he left Trinkitat on 
the 2nd inst., carried his guns safely over the morass in front, 
and established himself in an earthwork on the other side. He 
had about 3,500 men with him, and on the 4th inst. moved 
forward towards Tokar, only thirteen miles distant. Seven 
miles from camp he was attacked by Osman Digna, the Mahdi’s 
Lieutenant, with a force estimated by Baker Pasha at 1,000 
men, by the correspondents at 3,000, and by the War Office at 
Cairo at 1,800, armed with muskets and spears. These men in 
fifteen minutes killed 2,300 of the Egyptians, and drove the 
rest headlong to the boats, capturing all artillery, ammunition, 
and stores. There was practically no resistance, except from 
the few Europeans with their revolvers. More than sixty 
officers were killed, eighteen of them English, Austrian, or 
Italian, and the superior Staff was swept away to a 
man. Baker Pasha escaped, after fighting bravely, and 
with great difficulty transported the relics of his men to 
Suakim, where they remain a helpless and embarrassing mob. 
We have said enough of the rout elsewhere, but may notice 
here the extraordinary completeness of the plans for supplying 
London with intelligence. The battle was fought on Monday, 
the 4th, and on Tuesday afternoon the result was known in 
London; while on Wednesday morning accounts, sometimes 
columns long, by eye-witnesses, of an action in an Last- 
African desert were being read at all breakfast-tables. That is 
thoroughly creditable to the profession, and we must add that 
none of the accounts differed in any important respect, though 
all the correspondents had been under fire. 


A detailed story of the subsequent massacre of Tewfik Pasha, 
commanding at Sincat, and 400 of his men is officially 
denied, and there is no confirmation of the singular rumour that 
General Gordon had been “ captured by rebels ” near Koroshko. 
He was due at Berber to-day, but the telegraph has been “ cut ” 
behind him, and we may hear nothing for a day or two. General 
Gordon bears a charmed life, but we should say his risk was 
extreme. He must be surrounded by Arabs, who would gladly 
kill him; he has to pass through Berber, an old slave-dealers’ 
haunt; and he. would be near sworn friends of Zebehr 
Pasha, now in Cairo. General Gordon, when in that city, 
offered to forgive Zebehr everything, take him with him, 
and give him a command, if Zebehr would use his influence 
to save Khartoum. The General had, however, executed 
Zebehr’s son, and he demanded as a necessary condition 
that Zebehr should give up his consequent blood-feud. Zebehr 
flatly refused, and as he is wealthy, and has powerful friends in 
office, his refusal was doubtless known that day in Berber. 
Still, General Gordon has faced dangers as grave before; he 


left his gold at Assouan, taking bills on Khartoum, and he may 


reach that city alive. The chances, however, are heavily against 


him, and we have an uneasy notion that the telegraph has been 
repaired, and that the rumours of his capture have oozed out 
through the telegraph clerks. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to show that the Cabinet, 
though utterly wrong about Egypt, is right about the Soudan. 
We must, however, add that if it is thought necessary to save 
Khartoum, or if General Gordon is shut up there and it is 
necessary to support him, the country would approve a rapid 
advance by a picked European column from Suakim to Berber. 
If means of supplying water can be found, a column of 3,000 
English infantry, 1,000 cavalry, three batteries of mountain 
artillery, and 500 marines ought to march from Suakim to 
Berber in twelve days, totally destroying anything that opposes 
them. Indeed, we should not oppose such a movement, even 
if Khartoum were lost, for, as Mr. Goschen recently pointed 
out, the fate of the whole East depends upon our convincing 
the Mussulman world that it cannot defeat white soldiers. 
It may be the truest mercy to convince the Mahdi once 
for all that he must confine his sovereignty to the in- 
terior, and that he has no men who can stand up 
before the arms of civilisation. If we attempt this, how- 
ever, it should be done promptly, with a clear idea of 
the end to be gained, and with a thorough understanding that 
we must come out unmistakeably victors. Nothing would be 
safe from Alexandria to Shanghai, if Arabs defeated, or even 
seriously checked, English troops. Nor ought we to waste 
strength in relieving Khartoum, if we are shortly to abandon 
Egypt. 


Parliament was opened by Commission on Tuesday, the 
Sovereign, of course, being absent. The Queen’s Message 
was a little lengthy, and unusually cautious in its word- 
ing. Pleasure is expressed at the settlement of the Shaw 
affair in Madagascar, at the agreement made with Portugal as 
to the Congo, and as to certain commercial treaties, including 
that with Spain, and the Message then proceeds to serious 
topics. Orders had been issued for the concentration of British 
troops in Alexandria, but in November the Egyptian Army in 
the Soudan was defeated, and it was deemed expedient to “ sus- 
pend ” the evacuation, which, however, continues to be the aim 
of the Government. Major-General Gordon has also been 
“ despatched to report on the best means of giving effect to the 
resolution of the Khedive to withdraw from the interior of the 
Soudan,” and has been “ permitted to act in the execution of 
the measure.” A Bill will be presented for the enlarge- 
ment of the occupation franchise, “ the experience gained during 
half a century happily warranting the belief that again, as 
heretofore, the result of a judicious extension of the franchise 
will be a still closer attachment of the nation to the Throne, the 
law, and the institutions of the country.” A like effect is antici- 
pated from the extension and reform of Local Government, 
which “ embraces all that relates locally to the greater efficiency 
of administration, to the alleviation of burdens by improved 
arrangements, and to the enlargement of the powers of rate- 
payers through the representative system, including among 
them the regulation of the traffic in intoxicating liquors.” A 
plan will be brought forward for the municipal government of 
the whole Metropolis, and “the preparations under this head 
have not been limited to London,” though the actual presenta- 
tion of further Rills may depend upon the progress made. A 
variety of smaller Bills are then mentioned, among them being 
one for the security of life and property at sea, and another for 
the extension of the Railway Commission and its powers, and a 
third extending the Corrupt Practices Act to Municipal Elec- 
tions. The programme is altogether an extensive one, but its 
execution depends upon events in Egypt, and the progress of 
the Franchise Bill. 


In the House of Lords, where the Address was moved by the 








Marquis of Tweeddale, and seconded by Lord Vernon, Lord 
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Salisbury remarked that at any other time the optimism of 
the Speech from the Throne would be passed over with a 
laugh, but that in presence of the sinister news just received 
of the defeat of Baker Pasha’s force, it was impossible to joke 
at the self-complacency of the Government. He sneered at the 
suggestion that it was the Egyptian Government which “had led 
and forced this poor, meek, submissive English Government to 
suffer all these things which had taken place.” He taunted the 
Government with being so eager to “scuttle out” of Egypt, 
that it would do nothing adequately in Egypt. If the only 
object were to withdraw from the Soudan, it was not necessary 
to have sent General Gordon there; that operation might have 
been effected by “a far meaner pair of legs.” Lord Salisbury 
was evidently vehemently opposed to the policy of withdrawing 
from the Soudan at all. The Khedive, he said, had no power 
to do so, without the consent of his “ Suzerain,” the Sultan. 
The Khedive’s success in borrowing a million sterling from 
Messrs. Rothschild was hardly to be explained, without suppos- 
ing that the Government had indirectly given to Messrs. Roth- 
schild assurances which they could not give officially. The 
policy of the Government in Egypt had been one long series of 
vacillations and inconsistencies. Lord Salisbury then spoke 
with his usual bitterness of the state of Ireland, and declared 
that the improvement asserted by the Government was always 
in exact proportion to the growth there of malignant passions 
between class and class. Finally, Lord Salisbury passed into 
the higher regions of territorial grievances, dilating on the 
Government’s shortcomings as regards the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and on the merits of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon’s promised Bill. 


Lord Granville’s reply was a masterpiece, in Lord Granville’s 
own vein, not merely as a reply to the speech just made, but to 
the unlimited invective of the Long Vacation. He pointed out the 
want of art in the invective which describes everything done by 
the Government as equally bad and ignominious, and suggested 
that Lord Salisbury should study the art of chiaroscuro, and 
allow a little light to creep into his picture, if only for the sake of 
giving a better effect to the chief heads of his invective. As for the 
inconsistency of the Egyptian policy of the Government, it was in- 
consistent, he said, only if it be inconsistent for a man who carries 
an umbrella to put it up when it rains, to put it down again 
when the rain ceases, and to put it up once more when another 
shower begins. Lord Granville praised Lord Salisbury for stand- 
ing by the Khedive and supporting us in fulfilling the promises 
we have given him, and took occasion to direct a sharp attack on 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s unsupported charges against the 
Khedive. Hewarmly defended the policy of surrendering the Sou- 
dan, and showed how heartily General Gordon had accepted that 
policy. As tothe Rothschild loan, he declared that the Govern- 
ment had made no direct or indirect communications to the 
Messrs. Rothschild to induce them to lend money to the Khedive. 
Lord Granville recited our pledge not to withdraw from Egypt, 
till we had established the Khedive’s Government “on a basis 
which will afford satisfactory guarantees for the maintenance of 
peace, order, and prosperity in Egypt,”—a pledge which seems 
to us adequate enough, but which looks very little like with- 
drawing within any finite period. The Address, in reply to the 
speech, was agreed to without a division. 





The Address was moved in the Commons by Mr, A. 
Elliot, in a speech of some promise, and seconded by Mr. 
S. Smith, the new Member for Liverpool, who strongly 
approved of the Municipal Bill, as enabling London to 
deal with the housing of the people, and of the promise 
to adopt the principle of local option; and the real debate 
was commenced by Mr. Bourke, who moved a vote of cen- 
sure on the Government, for failing “to place the affairs of 
Egypt ona sound footing.” Ina speech tedious even for him, 
the Member for Lynn averred that the Government had taken 
all power in Egypt, had left the Egyptians no right except of 
bearing blame, and had rendered the condition of the people 
worse than it was before. He affirmed that the Soudan 
was conquered by Mehemet Ali fifty years ago—a statement 
true enough, but it was wholly lost again—and that 
as the Soudan was dependent upon Cairo, we were re- 
sponsible for its government. Even Lord Dufferin never 
contemplated giving it up. The Khedive was most re- 
luctant to surrender the Soudan—which Mr. Gladstone 
denied—and though he wished every success to General 
Gordon, the Government had incurred enormous responsibility 





in sending him to Khartoum without protection. He feared the 
Government would soon be responsible for the whole Soy 
as well as the littoral, and would ,incur enormous expense,—an, 
inconsequent wish, prompted apparently by a desire to blame. 
the Government at once for abandoning and for defending the 
southern dependencies of Egypt. Baron de Worms seconded 
the motion, but as he was only talking against time, the House 
already thinned by the dullness of Mr, Bourke’s speech, grew 
emptier still. 


dan, 


A singular incident then occurred. It had been arranged that 
the debate should go on, and that Sir C. Dilke should be the 
first Minister to reply; but while Mr. Bourke was speaking 
news of Baker Pasha’s defeat had been received. Either infly. 
enced by this news, or unready to go on, no Tory rose afters 
Baron de Worms, and Sir C. Dilke was unwilling to reply to g 
nearly empty House. The Speaker, after a long pause, wag 
therefore, compelled to put the question, and the amendment, 
was defeated by 77 to 20. This collapse, which was unexpected on 
both sides, led farther on in the evening to a wrangle, ending in 
an agreement that the debate should be resumed on the Report, 
Next day, Lord Randolph Churchill, seeing a chance of obstruc. 
tion, rushed at it, and renewed the wrangle, the whole Tory 
party, including its leaders, backing his motion for adjourn. 
ment; aud much time was spent over a discussion as to the 
proper mode of tiding over the dinner-hour, without compelling 
a Cabinet Minister to make a statement without an audience, 
The talk ended in the previous agreement, and without the re. 
buke which ought to have been bestowed upon the Whips on 
both sides. Whatare they for, if they cannot keep an arranged 
debate going, and select sufficient twaddlers to say heavy 
nothings during the dinner-hour ? The occurrence proved either: 
that the interest of the debate had been reduced by the news, 
or that it was from the first in great part factitious. 


If the telegrams from Madrid are true, there will be trouble 
in Spain speedily. S. Canovas del Castillo is evidently hopeful 
to attract] the Carlists, by governing from the monarchica} 
point of view with a terribly strong hand. He may have 
been wise in telling the Catalonians who protested against 
the English Treaty that his Majesty intended to make the 
Treaties necessary for the country, and not to be guided by 
particular interests, and right in prohibiting Republican 
dinners, though they have been allowed for five years; but to 
sanction, as he must have done, sentences of eight years’ close 
imprisonment for articles in newspapers, is cruelty. His action, 
too, in prosecuting everybody who alludes to “the Athensum 
incident ” has greatly provoked the Liberals. The King chose 
to attend a meeting of the Madrid Athenzum, which is'a 
Liberal stronghold, and the Liberals did not like it, fancying it. 
was intended to overawe free discussion. They were probably 
wrong, but to raise their criticism of a social incident intoa 
high affair of State is a superfluity of repression. If the same 
high hand is to be visible in the elections, the Liberals may 
easily be tempted in despair to try their fortune in the streets. 


M. Rouher, once “ Vice-Emperor” in France, died on Sun- 
day. He was a curiously mixed character. Essentially, he was 
a vulgar-minded, jocular attorney, with a talent for business, 
and a hard, unscrupulous fidelity to his client; but, unlike most 
such men, he was not greedy of gain, and adhered to his client. 
when he could no longer pay. He had an Emperor for his 
client, and managed for him just as he would have man- 
aged for anybody else, making speeches sometimes clever, 
sometimes common-place, but always with a trace of 
the bully in them. He is said to have bought his epi- 
grams, which were often savage and good; but the worst 
thing probably was his moral callousness about everything 
but robbery. He did not steal, but he must in the early days of 
the Empire have sanctioned great cruelties, even if he did not 
himself deport to Cayenne electors of Riom who had ridiculed 
and ill-treated him. He remained Bonapartist to the last, but 
his interest in the cause died with his great client’s son. 


Not the least of the disasters of the week,—if we look at it 
from the point of view of the principle involved,—is the carrying, 
in the Oxford Convocation on Tuesday, of the decree voting 
£10,000 to the physiological laboratory at Oxford, without any 
sort of restriction on the vivisectional experiments which,—for 
the purposes of research,—may be carried on there. The Dean 
of Christchurch proposed. the decree, expressing the most perfect 
confidence in the kindness and humanity of Professor Sander- 
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gon,—a confidence which will be present or absent, according to 


qhat is understood by kindness and humanity, and that is pre- 
cisely the matter in dispute. Mr. Freeman, the historian, made 
a very masterly speech, showing that the students and teachers 
of all branches of knowledge were understood to pursue these 
subjects under those general restrictions involved in refraining 
from using blameworthy means. You might revive gladiatorial 
shows.or bull-baiting, he said, to throw a new light on history, 
put any one who did so would be severely condemned. Only in the 
case of physiology was a vote of money proposed such as could 
never have been got out of the University for such an object as 
the new School of Art at Athens, in order tu foster a method of 
research which did not scruple to do what for any other purpose 
‘allmen wouldcondema. 

The other speakers were chiefly favourable to the vote. The 
‘Warden of Keble surprised and grieved a great many of his 
friends by deprecating at this stage resistance to the vote. 
Professor Acland, in the silky accents familiar to the University, 
dilated, in what has been termed a “beautiful speech,” on the 
thesis that nothing more directly conducive to the cause of 
humanity has ever been conceived than the vivisectional method 
of investigation, and no doubt he may have convinced some of 
his more innocent hearers that, in the interests of the dumb 
creation, they should at once put themselves in training for 
bland and loving acts of vivisection. Dr. Pope made a not very 
judicious speech on the other side, and then the decree was 
carried by 188 votes against 147; majority, 41. 


During a debate in the Hungarian Lower House on 
‘Wednesday, Herr Tisza made a statement singularly confirma- 
tory of the stories of the deep alarm felt by the Russian Jews 
at their position. The Minister denied utterly that he had 
fomented any anti-Semitic movement, but admitted that he had 
regarded the project attributed to the Russian Jews of emi- 
grating en masse into Hangary as serious. The Government 
could.not contemplate such an inroad without alarm, and he had 
taken administrative measures to prevent it, and to confine im- 
migration to single individuals. Is there any clear proof how 
theJews got in such vast numbers into Russia, apparently of 
all.countries the one least suited to Asiatics emigrating from a 
pleasant climate? Or was the original immigration small, and 
the present number of Jews in Russia, the result of silent and 
unnoticed multiplication by birth? It is rather curious that, 
with such large numbers, and Eastern Europe in such a condi- 
tion, the Jews never founded a State. They can fight like 
other people, and do so in all armies. 


The Government’s promise of a Bill to amend the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, in other words, the measure which 
restrains the importation of live meat, given in order to comply 
with the wishes of the cattle-breeders, took all the wind out of 
Mr: Chaplin’s sails on Thursday, when proposing his amend- 
ment to the Address, and gave the Government an easy victory. 
Colonel Kingscote, the Liberal M.P. for West Gloucestershire, 
though he wished that the Government had asked for new 
powers sooner, expressed his satisfaction at the promise of a 
Bill to be introduced into the Lords, and refused to support Mr. 
Chaplin’s amendment, and after some discussion it was nega- 
tived by 251 votes against 200. Probably the Government have 
been quite right in offering this satisfaction to the graziers and 
cattle-breeders, but we confess we doubt whether the new 
powers taken to prevent the importation of live cattle likely to 
spread disease, can be used at all more effectually than the pre- 
re powers of the Government have been used for some years 

aC: ° 


Mr. Goschen, speaking at Ripon yesterday week, tried to 
define the limits within which it is and is not lawful for poli- 
ticians to exult in the discomfiture of the opposite party. He 
Proposed to lay down that one party might rejoice in the 
blunders of its opponents, so long as they do not involve mis- 
fortunes to the whole nation, but no further. Certainly, Mr. 
Goschen does not, on the whole, go too far in affirming that pro- 
position. But he seems to us to go too far in one direction, 
and not far enough in another. Suppose that what seems a 
calamity to England, is really the check sustained by England 
ina policy of unjust aggression. Ought we not then at least 
to be silently thankful that the check has come? But suppose 
that the other party does clumsily and ill what it was its 
special function to do, what it might have done neatly and well, 
and what our own party could never successfully attempt, ought 





we not then, instead of exulting, genuinely to regret and deplore 
the failure of opponents to do well their own peculiar and 
appropriate work P 





A misfortune of a somewhat unique kind has befallen the 
Bishop of Sydney, Dr. Barry, in the loss of his library and all 
his MSS. in the ‘ Simla,’ which was ron down in the Channel. 
We suppose Dr. Barry will treat this calamity as a kind of 
warning that in going to Australia he will do well to put from 
himself all the apparatus of theological learning, and to address 
himself to the work of his new diocese much as he would address 
himself to the work of a new world,—whither he can carry nothing 
out. But the Dean of Westminster has thoughtfully and grace- 
fully proposed to all who feel how keenly this calamity must be 
felt by a literary man, to alleviate it so far as possible in the 
time, by providing the Bishop with at least a few of the most 
essential of his lost books. The Dean of Westminster will him- 
self take charge of all subscriptions. given for that end. In 
books, as in clothes, there are many luxuries, but a few abso- 
lute necessaries. 


Mr. Ruskin, on Monday, delivered an eloquent lecture at the 
London Institution on “The Storm-cloud of the Nineteenth 
Century,” from which it appears that he regards the fine dawns 
and sunsets of November and December with rather more horror 
than admiration, and that he has not seen what he calls a “ pure 
sunset,”—a sunset rendered glorious by transparent clouds and 
genuine aqueous vapour,—since 1876. He described the plague- 
cloud as impure, and the plague-wind as a tremulous wind 
making everything shiver, and held that the plague-clouds of 
the last few years are ominous of moral evil. ‘“ Remember that 
for the last twenty years England,—all foreign nations either 
tempting her or following her,—has blasphemed the name of 
God deliberately and openly, and has done iniquity by proclam- 
ation, every man doing as much injustice to his brother as it is 
in his power todo. Of States in such moral gloom, every seer 
of old predicted the physical gloom, saying, ‘ The light shall be 
darkened in the heavens thereof, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining.’” Atheism, unfortunately, is much more than 
twenty years old, and blasphemy is even older than atheism. 
Has either of these,—in its moral essence,—grown commoner, or 
less common in the last generation ? 


“Fk. P. B.” is allowed, as usual, the honours of large print 
in Tuesday’s Times while he rails against the innumerable 
speeches and meetings of the Recess, which he regards as the 
degradation and Americanisation of English political habits. 
We should reply that these speeches and meetings have not 
increased at all more upon the speeches and meetings of the 
constituencies of twenty years ago, than these constituencies 
have themselves increased in numbers; and that it is of the 
utmost importance to the multitudes who now share the respons 
sibility of Government, to make real acquaintance with the men 
who fill the House of Commons, and to hear them tell their own 
beliefs and convictions. The notion that a great democracy can 
be educated by precisely the same means as those by which a 
small oligarchy can be educated, is a childish one. “E. P. B.” 
has always been what he still is,—a capital adviser if you invert 
all his advice,—if you substitute negatives for his affirmatives, 
and affirmatives for his negatives. 


Mr. Abraham Hayward, the well-known essayist and 
raconteur,—in his youth he made the best prose transla- 
tion we have of the first part of “ Faust,” —died on 
Saturday, at his rooms in St. James’s Street, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. His essays and his little book on 
the “Art of Dining” are the productions by which he will 
be chiefly remembered, when the reputation of his talk has dis- 
appeared. A contemporary has termed him “genial,” but that 
was hardly the characteristic by which his very lively conversa- 
tion will be remembered. ‘The biting element in it, like the 
biting element in mustard, was probably the condiment which 
made it so attractive. He was the most taking gossip at the 
West End, because he was not too genial to give an artistic 
finish to human faults. He was a strong Liberal, though he 
always wrote for the Quarterly, and in spite of the fact that a 
genius so sceptical and mordant as his, usually loves to pick 
holes in the cause that is in the ascendant. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEFEAT OF BAKER PASHA. 


A age: destruction of Baker Pasha’s Army is a severe blow to 

the British Government, though not for the reason that 
so many of the public assume. The Ministry are not, we 
maintain, responsible for the garrisons scattered over the 
Soudan. They did not send them there, they did not approve 
their being there, and they did not do any act which endangered 
their safety when there. The Egyptian soldiers can come away 
as well or as badly as if no Englishmen were in Egypt. Those 
garrisons were endangered because the great clans of the 
Soudan, sick of Egyptian oppression, joined a religious Pre- 
tender to throw off Egyptian authority, and discovered, on the 
very first attempt, that the authority was unreal. The half- 
caste Arabs who form these clans, Arabs with a cross of Negro 
blood varying in depth, are, like the Zulus, who are, as we 
believe, of precisely similar descent, among the bravest of 
mankind, and in India have repeatedly faced the pick of the 
warrior classes, Pathans, Rohillas, and Mussulmans of the 
Deccan plateau. They fancied, however, that the Turks 
and Egyptians could master them, and never really fought till an 
access of religious enthusiasm and the destruction of General 
Hicks’s Army taught them that, man for man, they were in fair 
combat, as General Gordon long ago affirmed, the superior 
people. The British Government is not responsible for that 
change, and did not place the garrisons of the Soudan in any 
danger which, but for the presence of Sir Evelyn Baring in 
Cairo, would not have existed. If the English had been at home 
the Khedive must have fought Osman Digna with his own 
means, and his own soldiers would have been slaughtered just 
as they have been now. What the British Government 
is responsible for is for its original blunder,—for supposing 
that after a white invasion and a white victory, there 
would still be vitality left in an Asiatic Government. Their 
theory was that white assistance would make the Egyptian 
Civil Government a good one, and that white commanders 
would make the Egyptian conscripts efficient, if inferior 
soldiers. They therefore, instead of openly ruling till the time 
arrived to depart, employed native Ministers to govern, with 
English Under-Secretaries for guides, directed English officers 
to organise a new Egyptian Army, and allowed the Khedive to 
appoint Europeans to command his old soldiers in the Soudan. 
The regular consequences followed, as they followed when 
Clive tried the same plan. The Ministers kept the taxing 
machine in motion, but did nothing else they were wanted 
to do. The new Egyptian Army moved quite prettily 
on parade, and being kindly treated, was orderly in 
barracks, respectful off duty, and as obedient while no enemy 
was in sight as could be wished. And the old Army, com- 
manded by English Generals, and guided by sixteen or seven- 
teen English, Austrian, and Italian soldiers, actually moved 
twice over, at intervals of three months, into the field,—to be 
destroyed on each cccasion the moment the enemy arrived within 
striking distance. No more complete or terrible proof of the 
baselessness of the central idea on which the Cabinet is still 
acting could have been devised than the defeat at Teb. 
General Baker is accepted in all military circles as an excel- 
lent General. He had with him 1,800 gendarmes, all previ- 
ously soldiers, carefully drilled by himself; 1,200 blacks, supposed 
to be excellent fighters; and a few score Turks, Greeks, and 
Western Europeans, who realised his expectations. He had 
four Krupp guns, two Gatlings (the improved mitrailleuses), and 
plenty of good rifles for his gendarmes; while his blacks, if 
badly armed, were better armed than their opponents, most of 
whom had only spears. The work before him was not for- 
midable, being only to march fifteen miles from the coast, and 
relieve a fortified place besieged by Arabs fewer in number 
probably than his own army, and armed with old muskets and 
spears. Seven miles from his entrenchments he came upon 
1,000, or 1,200, or 1,800 of these men—he himself says only 
1,000—they rushed forward, and there at once, in a moment 
as it were, was an end of the army of relief. Two thousand three 
hundred Egyptians were killed in fifteen minutes. Not only was 
there no battle, there was no contest. A few Turkish horse- 
men charged, and the European officers defended themselves 
with the natural stubbornness of white men, but of the national 
army no one fought. Natural cowardice, indifference to the 
cause, and, as we believe, superstitious terror, alt combined to 
cow the Egyptians; and while the horsemen fled and the 
blacks huddled in crowds, the Egyptian infantry turned their 
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backs to the foe, not a third of their own number and no 
better drilled than they were, sank on their knees and 
with bleats of “Aman, aman!” (‘“Mercy, mercy !”) died in 
long-drawn groups over the plain. They were all stabbed 
with spears in the back. In vain the officers tried to ral] 

them, in vain a few Turks threatened them; they preferred 
death to fighting, and they died. A thousand or go got 
away from enemies wearied with killing, and rushed tg 
the boats in such masses that they would have sunk them—this 
is mentioned in four distinct accounts—if the few white sur. 
vivors, driven at last to use the only argument which would 
be effective, had not shot down the most headlong of the 
fugitives with their revolvers, Then the rest stopped, stand- 
ing still, with their backs to the enemy. They did not 
shoot the white men, or turn on the pursuers, or do 
anything but wait; for all heart was out of them, and all pur- 
pose except to await passively the decree of Destiny. It was 
hopeless to re-form them, hopeless to wait, and so General 
Baker, with his second career again broken—for no Oriental 
trusts the luckless—huddled his men into the ships 
and started for Suakim. The Egyptian officers refused 
to help in the re-embarkation, and are said to ex- 
hibit in Suakim “a mutinous spirit; but, we take it, 
the mutiny is only passive disobedience and obstruction, 
If the energy for mutiny were in them, there might be hope, 
but there is no energy. They are Fellahs, possessed of a 
patient readiness to accept death which strikes Englishmen as 
cowardly, but which to those who know the East is also infinitely 
pathetic, but possessed of no one of the active qualities which 
make victors. They can perish, as they did before the Abys- 
sinians a few years ago, but thatisall. A terrible discipline, as 
unrelaxing as the Prussian, as cruel as the Roman, might make of 
them fair garrison troops; but to suppose that they can resist 
Mahommedan Zulus, flushed with victory and inspired with 
a belief that Heaven is on their side, is to dream. We honour 
Sir Evelyn Wood's belief that his men will fight, as we 
honoured the old Indian officers’ belief that their “ children,” 
the Sepoys, would never mutiny; but if Sir Evelyn has to 
face the Desert men in the open, he will, if he survives, 
understand history better. With how many men did the 
Ptolemies, or the COssars, or Omar’s Lieutenants, or the 
Mameluke Chiefs hold Egypt down, in a bondage which never 
left to its people more than their skins ? 

Whether Khartoum is lost or not, we shall not know till 
next week, or possibly not then, for the telegraph has been 
cut north of Berber, though our own impression would be of 
the gloomiest. It is impossible to reason about General 
Gordon, who is one of those original men who can, as it were, 
obtain fire from their own minds, and he may suddenly re- 
appear at Khartoum as Governor-General of the Soudan, with 
an obedient though small army of fighting blacks behind him. 
If, however, he were another man, we should say that the cut- 
ting of the wire meant a plot against him, that the story of 
the insurrection at Korosko was a pure invention to conceal 
that plot, and that he would never reach Khartoum. Whether 
he does or not—and we shall share in the shudder of 
suffering with which news of his death would be received in 
England—the duty of the Government is clear. The policy 
of Great Britain cannot be deflected for the sake of any indi- 
vidual, however honoured, and that policy is to restore inde- 
pendence to the Soudan, except in the ports of the littoral. 
We could, no doubt, by an expedition like that which crushed 
Theodore, traverse the Desert, destroy the resisting clans, and 
perhaps capture the Mahdi in El Obeid; but to do it, unless 
we are prepared to govern from Khartoum to the Lakes, 
would not only be impolitic, but evil. General Gordon’s 
last words in Cairo were a protest against restoring 
the Soudan to the Egyptians, and we see in the 
massacres full evidence of the hate which the abomin- 
able oppressions of thirty years have roused in the Desert 
peoples. The Pashas can rule only by giving the rein to 
their native cruelty, and we have no right whatever to re- 
place them in power. To defeat the Mahdi but frame no 
government is only to shed blood and expend treasure for the 
establishment of anarchy, and ought not to be done. There 
are therefore but two alternatives,—to govern the Soudan, 
that is, to burden ourselves with a second India without revenue ; 
or to carry out the policy of evacuation already commenced. 
If the Mahdi, deceived by the names of the Generals defeated, 
thinks he has defeated the British Government, he must think 
so, and rush the sooner on his destruction; but he will think 
nothing of the kind. He has able advisers, one a European 
named Klootz, and he will advance on Egypt as part of his 
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mission, but it will be with a full knowledge that he has not 

et triumphed over Europeans. While, however, the Govern- 
ment should adhere steadily to its plan of restoring the 
Soudan, it should also announce definitely and unmistakeably 
that it will defend Egypt up to a stated point, and 
that, as the whole work of defence falls upon its 
shoulders, it is compelled also to assume the direct re- 
sponsibility of governing. Whether that task is performed, 
as would be more honest, through an English Khedive, or 
through an English Cabinet acting in the Khedive’s name 
and under a Premier invested with his whole power, does not 
matter very much. But till the British Government lays 
aside pretences and governs directly, it will be able to organise 
nothing in Egypt, will have no trustworthy native army, will 
be unable to set the Treasury clear, and will be powerless 
to effect the three reforms—in tenure, in the limitation of 
usurers’ power, and in the administration of justice— 
which can alone make the peasantry decently contented. 
The system of fictions has produced nothing but calamities, 
and it will produce nothing, for it paralyses Native ability, 
without superseding it by European. A small Civil Service of 
one hundred trained men, a small Army of European Infantry 
and Artillery, and a small but highly-disciplined force of 
Nubian Cavalry would reduce Egypt to such order as it has 
never witnessed since Omar’s days, and ought not, with the 
needful Native services, to cost £2,000,000 sterling a year. 
With the payment of interest reduced to £3,000,000, there 
would then be an ample surplus for improvement, for educa- 
tion, and for the reduction of taxation, There is no need 
to annex. Occupation for a defined period, say of twenty 
years, will be amply sufficient, and will enable us, if 
Egypt grows up stronger than we expect, to resign without 
humiliation the task of tutelage. If we go on shillyshallying, 
and pretending, we shall find that we have to resist invasion 
without ruling the country, that is, with insurrection behind 
us ; that we do absolutely no good to the people, beyond ren- 
dering the prisons decent; and that we are relieved from mili- 
tary difficulties, only to fall into a pit of financial trouble. 
Already the Egyptian capital account, which was supposed to 
be closed by the discreditable Law of Liquidation, is open 
again, and the Government is borrowing heavy sums at high 
interest of the Jews. 





THE ASPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


ERHAPS it is the general tendency of a great anxiety on 
one subject to swallow up all the minor anxieties whieh be- 
set a Government ; and we may therefore be deceiving ourselves 
when we say that if the Government were but to take a clear 
and definite control of Egyptian administration for the present, 
and to make it visible to the country that they do not intend 
to let the results of the Egyptian expedition be dissipated by 
the Mahommedan fanatic who has gained the zealous adher- 
ence of the Arabian tribes, the Session would go almost as 
smoothly for them as it was expected to go roughly. Un- 
doubtedly, a great deal depends on the attitude of the 
Government in relation to Egyptian affairs, and a great 
deal also on the chapter of accidents,—the capture 
or assassination of General Gordon would undoubtedly 
endanger the Government, though no one could con- 
tend that they would be entitled to any more blame for 
that than they would to praise for his safe arrival at Khar- 
toum. But if the Government take up an intelligible and 
vigorous position as to Egypt, and if General Gordon 
should prove to bear a charmed life, we should say that the 
other omens for the Session are unusually and unexpectedly 
favourable. 

In the first place, there is evidently no heart in the Conser- 
vatives. We doubt much whether they know their own mind 
about Egypt. We are sure that if they do, it is as unexpected 
a result of the crisis which is taking place there, as was General 
Gordon’s mission. But if they do not know their own mind on 
Egypt, they know it still less on any other great subject. They 
are not united on the subject of Ireland. Lord Salisbury’s 
views would outrage the Irish Conservatives, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s views do not come near to satisfying Lord Salisbury. 
They are alarmed at the public feeling which has been 
excited both as to Reform and as to the London Municipality, 
and are not as much supported as they expected to be by the 
obstructiveness of private Members. Mr. Maclver’s wail about 
commerce was as easily extinguished by want of sympathy as 
the flame of a candle is in nitrogen gas. Mr. Chaplin got 
very little of the glory he expected from his amendment in 





relation to cattle. With the one exception of our Egyptian 
policy, we should say that the House of Commons had met in 
a mood that offers but little hope to the obstructives, and 
with a consciousness that there is an immense amount of 
popular support behind the Government. The Conservative 
rant of the Recess is quailing before the temper of the House 
of Commons, and unless, on the one subject on which the 
Government is certainly vulnerable, some further disaster 
occurs, we should expect a far less stormy Session than the 
last, and a better progress with Bills of great public moment 
than we then had with Bills appealing to no wide-spread 
popular feeling. 

The real difficulty is, however, to know whether the appar- 
ent atrophy of all the other accusations brought against the 
Government is or is not due to the tendency of one great anxiety 
to swallow up, or drain away the vitality from, all others. 
When Lord Beaconsfield involved us in the policy of support- 
ing Turkish massacres and crushing Afghan independence, it 
is clear that all other charges against his Government ceased 
to have much significance. The failure of Mr. Cross’s Water 
Bill, for instance, hardly affected the position of the Conserva- 
tives in the country. Nor, so far as we can judge, did their 
shortcomings in finance, their borrowing, for a reckless 
expenditure, money which ought clearly to have been pro- 
vided out of the revenue of the year. The one subject 
which absorbed popular interest swallowed up all the 
other blunders of the Government, as Aaron’s serpent 
swallowed up the serpents of the magicians, And it 
may well be argued that it is the same now,—that what 
seems to be the failure of sympathy with the very many accu- 
sations urged during the Recess against the Government, is 
more due to the increase of sympathy with the strictures 
brought against their Egyptian policy than to any other 
cause. That, however, is not our own view of the 
case. We believe that the difference between the situation 
now and the situation in 1879 and 1880 is this,—that 
while in those years there was a very deep indignation felt 
about the Turkish, and Afghan, and Zulu policy of the Govern- 
ment, there was no compensating vein of deep popular sym- 
pathy with their proposals ; whereas in the present case, while the- 
people are undoubtedly watching, and watching very anxiously 
and critically, the situation in Egypt, they do feel the warmest 
sympathy with the Government on the subject both of elec 
toral and of municipal Reform, a sympathy so warm that even 
failure in Egypt would make it doubtful how the popular sym- 
pathy might go. There is, we think, reason to believe that,. 
apart from Egypt, the Government was never so strong in the 
country as it is now. The electors see that it is in earnest as 
to the leading reforms; and the voters being in earnest too, 
the Opposition think it is no longer safe to waste time 
on any subject except one of the first magnitude. We 
doubt whether even the Irish Members will venture to delay 
the Reform Bill. It is noticeable that they did not rise on 
Wednesday with the Conservatives when Lord Randolph 
Churchill asked leave to move the adjournment on a subject 
of urgent public importance, and we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Parnell does not intend to obstruct,—at least till the 
new franchise has been carried for Ireland. 


We do not doubt that some of the apparent improvement 
in the temper of the House of Commons is due to the modera- 
tion of Sir Stafford Northcote, who could hardly have been 
more moderate than he was in speaking on Thursday to Mr. 
Chaplin’s amendment on the Address. We are not only 
willing, but anxious to give him credit for that moderation. 
But we cannot forget that last Session he was almost power- 
less to enforce moderation on his followers, and was some 
times spurred on by them into what looked like unfair- 
ness on his own account; and therefore we infer that 
if he has regained some of his authority, it is rather 
because Conservative members know that the constitu- 
encies do not wish to see Obstruction revived, than from any 
change in the temper of his insubordinate followers. For the 
moment, then, we should say that the situation is this,—a 
very strong popular support for the policy of the Government 
on all subjects except that of the vacillation in Egypt, and a 
consequent emaciation of the smaller Conservative grievances 
which it is very satisfactory to see. On Egypt there may yet 
be acrisis. But if the Government take heart to pursue a 
bolder policy in Egypt, we shall hope to see them much 
stronger this Session than they have been yet. They have 
now a hearty popular voice behind them, which has hitherto 
been inaudible. 
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WILL THE LONDON BILI, PASS? 


HE great meeting of Monday in Exeter Hall on behalf of 
Municipal Reform, attended by four thousand repre- 
sentative men who were nearly unanimous, was not held in 
order to impel Government to introduce a Bill creating a 
Central Municipality in London. That much is settled. A 
Bill, as is evident from the Queen’s Speech, will be introduced, 
and if the conduct of the Nubian Blacks, who just now dispose 
of the destinies of England, will allow of it, will be pressed 
forward with the whole energy of the Liberal Government. 
The single object was to show that London wished for the 
Bill, and it is one of the strongest arguments for the measure 
that such a meeting should have been considered necessary. 
The anarchical constitution of London, with its thirty-eight 
Districts and Vestries, has in the course of years so deprived 
the great city of coherence, energy, and even separate life, that 
no man professes to know exactly what its aggregate opinion is. 
Experts in its condition doubt if it would like to be fuller of 
life. Most Liberals feel sure that the nation of men whom we 
call Londoners are friendly to the reform, but the Tories are 
almost unanimous on the other side, and there are persons 
of solid experience and without party bias who believe 
that the passage of the Bill, if it really creates a strong Govern- 
ment for London, and is not a measure establishing a loose 
federation, is simply impossible. The other municipalities, 
they say, will oppose it, because the Bill “merges” the ancient 
City in its accreted suburbs, or in other cities. The “ City” 
itself will oppose it with all its might, because it loses all its 
separate privileges, its separate revenues, and its historic being ; 
and the masses will oppose it, because, from the precedents of 
New York and Paris, they will dread increased taxation. 
These assertions influence many moderate men, who are, more- 
over, annoyed by a certain hollowness in some of the stock 
arguments usually put forward for the plan of unity. They 
say the Police will remain as it is; that much of the talk about 
water supply is nonsense, the water being quite good enough, 
and much better than the water in country houses; that new 
streets are opened up quite fast enough ; and that as for the 
rehousing of the poor, Parliament must do that work. A 
municipality cannot begin by spending millions, If the 
philanthropists, indeed, get hold of the Municipality, the 
expense, say these urban Whigs, will be on ascale of which we 
have no idea. 

The doubt as to the issue is not unnatural, for the City has 
won many battles, though not against this suffrage, and no 
man, as Mr. Bright once said, whatever his experience or his 
capacity, can say that he knows London ; but, nevertheless, 
we venture to predict that if the Bill is brought forward as a 
measure by which the Cabinet stands or falls, and is seen to 
propose a strong Central Municipality, its opponents will be 
startled, it may be even alarmed, by the strength of the 
opinion in its favour. There is no tide of sentiment as 
yet, because every one expects the Bill, and most people 
want to see it before judging, but it will rise quite 
fast enough. There is an absence, very ominous for the 
City Fathers, of serious opposition. We have watched most 
carefully, and have not seen either in other cities or in Greater 
London itself the slightest sign of antipathy to the Bill. 
Mention of it is always received with hearty cheering in places 
like Ipswich, where friendliness to the old Corporation injured 
a candidate; while in great towns like Chelsea, Hackney, 
and the unknown region called Stratford, the welcome accorded 
to it is enthusiastic. The Metropolitan Members, those for 
the City excepted—though there may be “ traitors” even there 
—will all be compelled to vote for it; and we should not be 
surprised in the least, if the first hitch in its discussion 
evoked a serious mass demonstration in its favour. Nor is 
this at all to be wondered at. Londoners who live in 
London—that is, probably ninety-five per cent. of the 
householders—are exactly like the rest of the world. They 
have a local patriotism as well as a national one, and 
think of London as a Devonian thinks of Devon, or a York- 
shireman of York. Indeed, a long course of inquiry has satis- 
fied us that while the upper classes encamp in London, and 
care little about its administration, unless the drains go wrong 
or the Parks are touched, the classes below them have a strong 
feeling for London, are proud of its supremacy among cities, 
of its vast extent, of its endless wealth, of the multitudes it 
can pour out, of its strange and scarcely explicable orderliness. 
They think the bear-leader wise who shows an Oriental 
Prince London from end to end. They are vain of their 


resent one to England. They talk little bombast a i 

they talk little bombast about anything, but me a 
readers like accounts of London, its docks, its traffic, its varied 
people, its huge districts, invisible to one another. They like 
to think that the life of Greater Britain centres here, The 
idea of a Council adequate to represent this great city, to give 
it life, to be its mouthpiece, to speak for it with something of 
its own roar, gratifies them deeply, and soothes a sense of dignity 
perpetually wounded by the writhings of London parishes. It ig 
not better water, or smoother pavements, or wider streets, or 
fewer slums which the Londoners are hoping for their city, 80 
much as adequate dignity, a visible place in the community 
a voice in affairs such as cities like Birmingham, Liver. 
pool, and Manchester—mere villages compared with London 
none of them equal to the old Tower Hamlets, which nobody 
ever saw—already possess. They are longing for their city, 
the queen of so much of the world, to be a city, and not “a 
province covered with houses,” without even a provincial life, 
Besides, they have grievances. The upper class fret «under 
the sense of a dull government which can do nothing great, 
which they can never get at or influence, which is in a way 
paralytic when asked to act with vigour, and which is ruled 
for the most part by men who, with many capacities not half 
recognised, are universally wanting in sustained dignity of 
bearing. And the lower classes, besides feeling keenly the 
pressure of a most severe direct taxation, which presses far 
more on them than on the rich, because they, not the rich, 
have the feeding of the mass of pauperism, desire to 
see a stronger and more visible municipal force at 
work, which must attend to their wants and wishes, 
They perceive, what their betters forget, unless, as in Mr. 
Bryce’s case, some local want, like a bridge, is sharply pressed 
on them, that if London, as a whole, is to be governed by its 
householders, the pivot of power will be shifted, and the people 
who dwell in S.W. and W., and W.C. and E.C. will no longer 
be all in all, but must give their just place to the armies, 
multitudes, hordes, who dwell unseen outside those limits, and 
do untiringly all day and every day the work of London. 
There will be an East London bridge soon enough, when the 
Municipality is formed. A new hope, never perhaps to be 
realised, but yet a new hope, will go down to the 
East-enders, and they will seize it with an energy that 
Westminster does not yet foresee. This hope will not be 
excited by any Federal scheme, for London Federalism must 
be still parochialism with a fine name, and it will concentrate 
itself upon the idea of the Central Council, an idea already 
so powerful that, as Sir Charles Dilke has pointed out, the 
Vestries begin to whisper assents to the Bill. No one 
of the habitual speakers on the subject, except Mr. 
Firth, has yet caught this side of the situation, but it 
is, we believe, the dominant one, and will produce before 
long a sentiment in presence of which the party distinc- 
tions will be effaced. The people of London are, we are 
satisfied, for the Bill, and headless and voiceless as 
they are, they will make their opinion visible, perhaps 
reduce their opponents, who do not sincerely care to resist at 
the sacrifice of their hope of one day winning London, to an 
amazed silence. We have no fear for the Bill at all, if those 
Nubians will allow it to be brought forward, and can only 
advise its friends in the next three weeks to elicit all the 
popular opinion they can, never dreading that it will be in its 
favour. Let Mr. Firth go east, and south, and north, as far 
as he can, and get orators to go with him, and leave the 
details about water alone, and appeal boldly to the 
patriotism which lives in Londoners, as in Parisians or 
Romans, and ask whether they wish their grand city to 
be managed any longer by Aldermen and Vestrymen so 
obscure that no living being outside their districts ever 
heard their names, or connects them with civic duty of any 
kind? Nobody wants to see a Victor Hugo perorating about 
London, but it is possible to be proud of a city which contains 
a sixth of all Englishmen in England, and pays a third of all 
direct taxes, and supplies half of all English charities, without 
indulging in absurd rhapsodies about its virtue and its vice. 
After all, it is a shame that “Cockney ” should be a term of 
reproach, and it was the gentleman among the Apostles who 
allowed that he felt pleasure in being “a citizen of no mean 
city.” 





AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC ON IRELAND. 


N the last number of the Weekly Register is contained a 
long, earnest, and generous letter from an eminent Eng- 





mighty city, and resent an insult to it more than they 





lish Catholic—Mr. Orby Shipley—on the right of Ireland to 
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Home-rule. He appeals, in the first instance, to his co- 
religionists in England to repay to Ireland the boon of politi- 
cal, civil, and religious equality which Irish agitation has 
gained for the English Catholics, and which, but for the Irish, 
might have been indefinitely delayed ; but with that plea we 
have nothing to do. Nor do we, indeed, think that it is a 
very sound one. If, as Mr. Shipley holds, it is a mere matter 
of justice to give Home-rule to Ireland, the obligation upon 
Protestants to yield it would be at least as great as the 
obligation on Catholics. If there be any doubt on this head, 
until that doubt is resolved, the plea of gratitude for favours 
incidentally received cannot fairly be taken into account ; and 
if the plea of justice can be reasonably denied, it is hardly to 
be maintained that, in a matter of mere policy, a Catholic is 
bound to let his gratitude for the agitation of fifty- 
five years ago turn the scale in favour of what he would 
otherwise refuse. Of all political considerations, the claims 
of gratitude practically count for least, and we suspect 
rightly. Itis all very well to repay a service, if by repaying 
that service you are exerting yourself on behalf of a wise and 
just cause. But if anything whatever can be advanced plau- 
sibly against either the justice or wisdom of the cause, the 
plea of gratitude is most dangerous, for it might induce those 
who were guided by it to return evil for good, to do a perma- 
nent mischief to their benefactors under the pretext of returning 
a kindness. And this, we believe, would be really the mistake 
of any English Catholics who should allow themselves to be 
persuaded by Mr. Orby Shipley’s letter into showing their 
gratitude for Catholic Emancipation by advocating the grant 
of Home-rule to Ireland. They would be repaying a real 
boon by sowing the dragon’s teeth of civil war; they would be 
reciprocating the guarantee of religious peace and freedom by 
the gift of apples of discord numerous enough to produce 
another ’98 in the nineteenth century, even more disastrous 
than the disastrous ’98 of the eighteenth. 

But let us see what Mr. Shipley has to say on the plea of 
justice. What he really says all comes to this,—that England 
has conceded in fifty other cases the right of self-government 
to communities which had much less to say on their own 
behalf than Ireland has to say on hers. Well, let that be 
granted. But self-government may mean any one of very 
many things,—all lying between the extremes of perfect in- 
dependence on the one hand, and perfectly equal treatment 
with the other portions of an empire on the other. Mr. Shipley 
does not argue for the former,—we believe, for the very good 
reason that Irishmen themselves, in the great majority of 
cases, not only do not desire independence, but would not accept 
it, burdened as it must be on the one hand by the danger of 
constant quarrels and enmities with Great Britain, and compen- 
sated as it must be on the other hand by the loss of all influence 
in the counsels of the British Empire, an influence which 
Irishmen are the first to appreciate. But if one extreme form of 
self-government,—independence,—is not even demanded by Mr. 
Shipley, and is, as we believe, angrily repudiated even by the 
Irish Nationalists themselves, the form of self-government which 
lies at the other extreme, namely, complete equality of condition 
with Scotland, Wales, and England, as regards not merely 
representation in Parliament, but all kinds of local administra- 
tion, is eagerly advocated by the Liberal Party at the present 
moment, as the only just condition of the Union. But this form 
of the demand Mr. Orby Shipley rejects with contempt, as 
utterly beneath the just claims of Ireland. We should like to 
know why this is so contemptibly beneath the just claims 
of Ireland. Mr. Shipley, so far as we can see, gives us only 
one reason, namely, that the claims of Ireland to a separate 
Irish Parliament were conceded by the Act of 1783, which, as 
he tells us, has never been formally repealed, though its 
provisions were overridden by the Act of Union; and that 
Ireland has been miserable and more and more disloyal ever 
since that Act of Union. That is not to be denied, nor 
will any one now extenuate the means by which the Act 
of Union was carried. But the discredit attaching to that 
Act no more involves the admission that justice now requires 
the repeal of the Union, than it involves the admission that 
justice requires us to replace a privileged and Protestant 
Parliament in legislative command of Ireland. The way in 
which justice is to be done to Ireland now, depends upon the 
situation as it now is, and not upon the situation eighty-four 
years ago. It is justice, as much as policy, that requires us 


now to take into account what a repeal of the Union would in- 
volve-—what it would involve to Ulster, what it would 
involve to Ireland, what it would involve to the relations of 
Ireland with Great Britain. 


It is all very well to say that we 








must do right and justice first, and leave consequences to take 
their course. But what is right or justice, if it has no rela- 
tion to the expectations we have raised, to the solemn 
obligations we have undertaken, to the legislation we have en- 
forced, and for which we are answerable? All that Ireland can 
justiy claim from us is either perfectly equal treatment with 
England, or, if anything more than this, only so much more as 
can be granted with perfect security for the rights of the 
minority in Ireland, and for the peace of the Empire at large. 
It is absurd to maintain that because the Act of Union was 
carried eighty-four years ago by unjust and disgraceful means, 
it must be just and politic now to restore the status quo ante, 
without taking into account the course of events between the 
beginning of the century and the present time. Before Home- 
rule can be called just, it must be shown not merely that a 
majority of the Irish desire it,—indeed, a majority of Welshmen 
certainly desire the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, 
and hardly anybody thinks that what a fragment of an empire 
desires is just, solely because the majority of the population 
of that fragment cry out for it,—but that what the majority 
of the Irish desire can safely be conceded without endanger- 
ing the rights of the minority, and without endangering the 
peace of the whole. Now, most Englishmen have the deepest 
belief that neither of these conditions is true,—that the 
repeal of the Union would mean civil war between the 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland; and that repeal of the 
Union would mean chronic animosities between England and 
Ireland of the most formidable character, which could hardly 
end except in a new rebellion of more formidable proportions 
than that of 1798. 

Mr. Shipley insists on the growing and passionate hatred felt 
towards England in Ireland. Well, that is a fair argument for 
separation. It is the strongest of all arguments against Home- 
rule. Home-rule means putting into the hands of the Irish 
Nationalists the most powerful of all organisations for ex- 
citing and expressing hatred. Who that has watched the 
events of the last fifteen years doubts for a moment that with 
a separate Parliament and a separate Irish Administration, 
there must arise a constant and increasing encroachment on 
the conditions of the Union,—first, a demand for financial inde- 
pendence, and a Protective Irish tariff as against Great Britain, 
—such a tariff as many of our Colonies already have, but such 
as the United States absolutely refuse to all their separate 
State Governments? If that were gained, the next thing 
would be the demand for a separate Army and Navy, 
and with a separate Army and Navy it is needless to 
say that we should have threats of war and _ intrigues 
with other countries, and very soon actual war. It would 
be the blindest of all blindnesses to refuse to profit by the 
sad experience which we have gained through the policy of 
conciliation, that the more we give, so long as there seems 
to be no clear limit to what we give, the more Irish hatred 
of England grows, and the more will the concessions made be 
used as the means of exacting more. That is no reason for 
refusing to Ireland what we are bound -to give her as the 
very condition of Union,—namely, equal treatment with 
the rest of the United Kingdom. But it is reason for 
making it as clear as daylight how far we are going, and 
where we intend to stop; it is reason for proclaiming as 
clearly and loudly as we can that we are not giving simply 
because the Irish put in their demand, but solely because we 
are constrained by the conditions of our own contract not to 
withhold what we have promised to all the subjects of Great 
Britain alike. What may fairly be said of local self-government, 
is that both the Islands have a right to it, for the excellent 
reason that Parliament is quite unable to dispense it effectually, 
and that properly limited, it does but remove grievances, and 
does not put into local hands the power of defying the Central 
Government. But Home-rule does a great deal more than that. 
It does confer a very great power of defying the Central Gov- 
ernment, and it is simply absurd to maintain that we ought 
to grant it out of abstract justice, without taking into account 
what abstract justice may be due to those who would suffer 
by the concession of Irish Home-rule, whether in Ireland or 
here. Mr. Shipley calls that refusing justice on the strength 
of a prophecy. Why, it is only on the strength of a prophecy, 
—the prophecy that Irish Nationalism would be satisfied with 
Home-rule, and would not use it to render the Union with 
England intolerable——that Home-rule could be justified 
at all. If, as we sincerely believe, Home-rule were to be 
found simply intolerable, if it rendered either separation or re- 
conquest necessary, then, to have taken that “leap in the dark” 
without weighing the consequences would be properly esteemed 
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the most criminal of political blunders. What might well 
justify Home-rule if you could show reason to believe that 
Treland would be heartily content with it, far from justifying 
it, if Home-rule proved a mere step to separation or recon- 
quest, would stamp it as a frightful and wicked blunder; and 
this shows that prophecy, in the sense of reasonable calcula- 
tion, must enter into the question of bare justice itself. Of 
this we are sure, that Englishmen in the mass are resolved 
against Home-rule,—would prefer even separation to Home- 
rule, if separation were fair to Ulster, which it would not be ; 
—and are confirmed instead of shaken in that belief by the 
spectacle of Ireland’s behaviour under the policy of concilia- 
tion,—a behaviour which not only suggests, but necessitates 
the conclusion that the more power Ireland has to embroil 
herself with England, the more she will use that power. 





THE OXFORD VIVISECTION VOTE. 


je Oxford Vote of Tuesday is a great calamity. What 
we know of the Physiological Professor there, Professor 
Sanderson, is that he is a man of the. highest abilities, who 
has avowed in the most candid manner his belief that any 
amount of pain may be wilfully inflicted on the animal 
creation, for a “sufficient” purpose,--the physiologist who 
inflicts it, if regularly educated and an adept in his science, 
being the only final judge of what is a sufficient purpose. 
Professor Sanderson, like every man of his calibre, is, of 
course, entirely opposed to the infliction of “ needless” pain, 
but he is perfectly definite in denying that any pain is 
needless which an accomplished physiologist has foreseen 
‘beforehand as absolutely needful for the purposes of what he 
-considers a useful investigation. Asked on the Royal Com- 
mission as to an experiment which the late Sir Robert Christi- 
son had broken off in the middle, because he could not bear the 
agony he was inflicting, Professor Sanderson said, (question 
2,754) :—I think that a man, after devising a method which 
he believes to be the best method that can be used for the pur- 
-pose, and having considered the pain that is likely to. be 
‘inflicted, should not desist in the middle because the pain is 
‘inflicted. I think it would be foolish to do so.” We can 
imagine no clearer definition of what we regard as a death- 
blow to true humanity than this principle,—that a competent 
physiologist, bent on enlarging the scope of his science, is at 
liberty to inflict on animals any amount of anguish that he 
finds really necessary for the solution of a physiological 
problem. When asked whether he would condemn an 
unnecessary repetition of a painful experiment, Professor 
Burdon Sanderson replied (question 2,223):—“TI should be 
very cautious in finding fault with anybody for repeating an 
experiment, because all facts in science require repeating, in 
-order to make them certain ; and, of course, it is extremely 
-difficult to judge how often an observation must be repeated. 
It must be repeated a sufficient number of times for us to be 
sure that no error exists, because if a fact goes forth which has 
not been made sufficiently known by exactness of observation, 
without referring to the scientific evils which would arise 
therefrom, it would lead to the making of additional experi- 
ments for the purpose of making it certain.” “ That,” said 
the Chairman, “you consider a very difficult point.” “A 
very difficult point.” ‘One which ought to be determined, if 
at all, by the most competent and most scientific persons?” “I 
am strongly of that opinion.” ‘And ought, therefore, not to 
be left to the judgment of any person who might imagine 
himself to be a competent person, when, perhaps, nobody 
else would be likely to be of that opinion.” “No doubt.” 
But it is clear that the only restriction which Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson would enforce would be the restriction of a 
thorough scientific training, such as he and all the other 
directors of physiological laboratories already have. 

Now, in sanctioning by a large majority the Vote for Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson’s Physiological Laboratory at Oxford, the Uni- 
versity has sanctioned this inhuman principle,—that there is no 
limit to the anguish which a properly-trained physiologist has 
the right to inflict, for what he considers a sufficient object. 
And rural clergy by the score, who rushed up to Oxford to vote 
against the appointment of a pious Dissenter to an examiner- 
ship in an obsolete theological subject,—a subject totally unfit 
for a religious-knowledge examination, and in which Mr. 
Horton could have done no harm if he had been appointed, 
though his appointment was not, perhaps, very judicious, 
—stayed away by scores, when the issue was one of 
the most momentous moral issues of the day. It is 
childish to say that Professor Sanderson has given some 





vague pledge that he will try no very terrible experi 

As Mr. Freeman, the ihetnn, said ri his powerful speech: 
the Universities are founding a permanent institution and 
Professor Sanderson’s pledge,—if he has, indeed, given an 
—will not bind his successors. There is no duisinlae 
whatever that for the purposes of investigation, the Ox. 
ford Laboratory may become the scene of the most frightful 
torture; and should any investigations on the sensibility 
of the nerves suggest itself which Professor Sanderson 
thought likely to prove fruitful of great results, he would, on 
his own principles, consider it his duty to start that investiga- 
tion. We shall not enter into the controversy raised by Mr 
Freeman and Mr. Nicholson, on the subject of a quotation from 
the Blue-book. The quotation was made from an appendix of 
evidence put in by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and the accuracy of the materials of that 
appendix were not in any way verified by the Commission 
but were only given for what they were worth. Professor 
Sanderson should, we think, have earlier set right the 
blunder of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals which he now repudiates, and it is indeed possible that 
he may have done so immediately after the appearance of the 
report containing that appendix, though we have no remem- 
brance of the rectification. In any case, Mr. Freeman and Mr, 
Nicholson were clearly perfectly justified in using the evidence, 
while it remained uncontradicted; but it is entirely on the 
ground not of what Professor Burdon Sanderson repudiates, but 
of what he strenuously maintains, that we regard his confirma- 
tion in the Directorship of a Physiological Laboratory at Oxford 
as one of the greatest calamities, in the interests of true civili- 
sation and true science, that has happened in our time. Mr, 
Freeman’s observation was as just as it was eloquently put, 
that hitherto there had been no need to ask pledges of the Pro- 
fessors that they would refrain from doing for the sake of re- 
search what would otherwise be blameworthy. ‘ We have at 
last,” he said, “come to a subject and to a man with whom 
such a pledge is needful.” That the Oxford M.A.’s who were 
so passionately interested in the slight to Anglican etiquette 
involved in the appointment of a learned and pious Dissenter 
to examine in the Thirty-nine Articles, should have cared so 
little as they did for the principle of humanity at stake in this 
debate, seems to us a very painful comment on the fastidious- 
ness of teachers who strain out a gnat, and swallow a camel. 





THE INSTALLATION OF THE NIZAM. 


E wish Mr. W. H. Russell had been present at the In- 
stallation of the Nizam in the Hyderabad Palace on 

the 5th inst. He would have given us an adequate descrip- 
tion of a scene, which was better worth describing than are 
most Indian scenes of the kind. Indian State ceremonials 
often strike Londoners as magnificent, there is so much 
colour and gilding, so many odd costumes, so many fans and 
palms and elephants visible in the accounts; but to Anglo- 
Indians, the effect is often spoilt by an impression at once of 
falseness and vulgarity. The Viceroy receives in a huge tent 
little better than a booth hung with flags and carpets, and not 
so solid ; the heat is awful ; the Europeans are bored, and the 
natives sulky; nobody, except the Viceroy, is quite as big 
as he seems to be, and there is an air of operatic 
Orientalism about the whole affair. The word “ Prince” 
deceives Englishmen as no other word does, and they mis- 
understand the position of the Indian “ Princes,” who are 
for the most part only nobles, of no pedigree, moderate 
wealth, and indifferent character. Here and there among them 
is a true Prince,a man like the Rana of Oodeypore, or the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, or the Maharajah of Travancore, whose 
ancestors were reigning before English history had begun, and 
who are objects of reverence or interest to millions outside 
their own dominions, Two Princes also, Scindiah and Holkar, 
though of no pedigree, are men of political standing, and one, 
the Khan of Khelat, could give endless trouble ; but, as a rule, 
they are only nobles, not ancient, not powerful, and not visible 
out of their own estates. The installation of the Nizam, 
however, was a great scene, worth sending special correspond- 
ents to describe. Its locale was no tent, but a grand Moorish 
hall, in a palace which is a wonder of native magnificence ; its 
ceremonies were genuine, being arranged by natives ; its central 
figure was a real personage, the first native in India, a man 
who can move armies, and might, under quite possible con- 
tingencies, wrap Southern India in flames, and the time was 
one of unusual excitement. The stolid lad of eighteen, with 
the look of sullen calm, who on Tuesday mounted the throne 
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as “Administrator of the Realm in the South”—for that is | 


what his legal title means—though by Treaty a vassal of Queen 
Victoria, is a real sovereign, nevertheless, reigns by hereditary 
right over a State as wide as Great Britain, and is law-maker, 
chief judge, and Head of the Executive for certainly ten, and 
probably fifteen, millions of people. He must, on certain 
points, follow the counsel of the Resident; but he is an 
absolute sovereign too, and if his anger is really roused, the 
greatest noble among his subjects may be slain, or banished, 
or sent hopeless to a dungeon for life. If he chooses to govern 
personally, he can govern personally, and on his government 
depends the whole happiness of his people. If he is a 
spendthrift, they will be robbed; if he is cruel, they 
will be tortured; if he is lax, they will be given up to 
the fiercest men in India, the Barons of the great plateau, 
who govern them, as it is, through bands of armed de- 
speradoes, and who would defy or destroy the Nizam himself, 
but for the spectre they see always in the distance, the plain man 
in black writing there in Calcutta, or up among the clouds on 
a peak of the Himalayas, who can, as they know, by posting 
a letter, order the irresistible strength of civilisation to batter 
down their castles and destroy their State. The people, too, 
apart from their fears, look up to their ruler in the old way. 
Hydrabad is the most Indian of all Indian States, a plateau 
full of low hills and long valleys, of forest and morass, and 
wildernesses, with cities and villages in the richer spots, but 
vast tracts almost uninhabited, no density of population 
anywhere, and large, segregated classes living the old 
life, amid brigandage, private wars, romantic episodes, 
horrible stories, and strange careers, all which make 
up an existence pleasanter to the Oriental than our 
monotonous and rather leaden order. Above the multi- 
tude of Hindoo peasants, who do all cultivation, furnish all 
revenue, and suffer all pains, rests a large, armed caste of 
Mahommedans, holding nearly all offices not requiring arith- 
metical skill, supplying all armed forces, whether to the Nizam 
or to the nobles, and generally behaving as the foreign soldiery 
behaved in England when Matilda was struggling with Stephen. 
Unrecorded “ wars” go on in the Deccan for ever, and types of 
the nobles, and adventurers, and free-lances who stood round 
Henry II. could have been presented in the flesh to Lord 
Ripon, the English noble whom they all despised, though they 
knew that he wa8 stronger than all. 

Theaccession was therefore an event, and its importance wasin- 
creased by accidental circumstances, The great nobles of Hydra- 
bad, since the death of the late Nizam, have shown a disposition 
to revert to their old turbulence; the people for some years have 
been distressed by partial drought, the finances have fallen into 
confusion, the late great Minister, Salar Jung, having overspent 
his resources by four millions sterling in the effort to keep upa 
force sufficient to control the nobles and in improvements in- 
tended to consolidate his prestige with the British, the surge of 
fanaticism rising in Arabia is felt in the Deccan, and all the 
signs of coming disorder are present in profusion. There 
would be anarchy, but for the vague fear of the man in 
black and those letters of his, and the country needs a master. 
The master has come, and is only a boy of eighteen, sprung 
of arace not distinguished for force, bred in a harem, and 
taught to consider himself half-divine. That does not matter, for 
in Hydrabad the Nizam has always been like that ; and they 
have a strange correcting institution, an hereditary Premier, 
who does all work, exercises all power, and is liable none the 
less to be deposed by his master’s nod. If he is able, all will 
go well; but by the malice of fate the son of Salar Jung, 
hereditary Mayor of the Palace, is a boy, too, not yet twenty. 
Youth is no disqualification in Asia, where men ripen fast ; the 
boy is said to possess the ability of his house, though he 
unfortunately knows English as perfectly as Azimoollah did, 
which means that he has two systems of thought contending 
in him; and his master has insisted on his appointment, 
—a guarantee that the strange alliance of the two Houses, 
which has now subsisted eighty years, can still be main- 
tained. Lord Ripon, however, has naturally doubted, 
though he has given way, the Resident will be over- 
watchful, and every Baron and mercenary leader in the State 
1s watching his opportunity to avail himself of the permanent 
weak point,—the anarchical condition of the capital. Nothing 
like the city of Hydrabad exists in India, or ever has existed 
in Europe since the Colonnas and Orsini fought with each 
other in the streets of Papal Rome. All political life 
centres in the capital. The Nizam lives there, in 
@ palace said to be a league in circumference, guarded 
by the neighbouring “Contingent,” a disciplined force of 
6,000 men, governed by Europeans, and living on ground 





held by a treaty fiction to be British, and by 16,000 Irregulars 
—half-caste Arabs from the Soudan, Pathans from the hills, 
Kohillas from the north of Oude, and dare-devil blackguards 
from every province of India, reinforced, it is said—though we 
do not know this—by a few renegade Europeans of the worst 
adventurer type. The Mayor of the Palace also lives there, in 
a castle hardly inferior to his master’s, and with an army of 
his own for his defence ; and every Baron, wherever his estates 
may lie, has a fortified house in the capital, lives there 
most of the year, and maintains a small army of ret&iners, 
who will fight for him and his “honour” at the slightest 
word, and sometimes without his instructions. The work 
of keeping them in “order” —of limiting laughter, 
that is, say, to a regiment a year—frequently overstrained 
Salar Jung, though he was trusted in Calcutta, and 
knew, and the nobles knew, that a telegram from him 
would set the irresistible Europeans on their march, and he 
borrowed four millions to keep his party together ; but it may 
prove too much for his inexperienced son, who, again, may 
lose hold of a master whose character is a sealed book, but 
who, if he lifted his banner to a religious cry, could fling every 
Mussulman in South India straight upon the white usurpers. 
If the young Salar Jung cannot govern, there will be anarchy 
throughout Hydrabad, and possibly insurrection. All dangers 
pass away in India, for there is resolve and unity only 
among the sprinkling of white men—half as numerous, per- 
haps, as the armed class in Hydrabad city alone—who have 
all India to hold down; but if for some time all European 
troops in the Presidency are held in full readiness for action, 
the precaution will not be wasted. 





OVER-WORK IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


. NOTHER of Mr. Mundella’s murders. How long?” 

This is the brief and pregnant comment which accom- 
panies a newspaper cutting which a correspondent has been 
good enough to send us. It has been called forth by the 
death of a boy, aged twelve, who was a scholar in a Board 
School at West Bromwich; and there is this primd facie 
occasion for it,—that the boy’s death does seem to have been 
caused by his inability to pass the Fifth Standard. He had 
complained of his work at school, and had been punished for 
not doing it; and when the examination drew near, the 
prospect of failure seems to have been more than he could 
face. In order to escape it, he hanged himself. We shall 
not—any more, we suspect, than Mr. Mundella—pretend 
that this is in itself a satisfactory incident in Educational 
progress. The object of the Education Department, and cf 
those who defend the Education Department in the Press, is 
that the children educated in Elementary Schools should live 
to profit by what they learn there. If they die off in the 
process, we quite admit that there must be something faulty 
in the system of teaching. The outcome of the Education 
Acts should not be a type of suicide almost hitherto unheard of 
in England. But when our correspondent labels the extract 
“ Another of Mr. Mundella’s Murders,” she draws away attention 
from what, after all exaggeration has been allowed for, is a 
genuine danger. She holds Mr. Mundella responsible not 
only for the Standards prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment, but for any injudicious pressure that may be brought 
to bear in order to get children through these Standards. 
In this way she not only does the Education Department gross 
injustice, but injures a cause which, if she would only defend 
it rationally, she is quite right to have at heart. Very possibly 
she thinks that Mr. Mundella is too bad for it to matter much, 
even if he does get rather more than his due. She suspects 
him, perhaps, of having ruined a Voluntary school in which 
she is interested, and a man who can commit this crime will 
not be troubled by the thought that he has driven children of 
twelve to self-destruction. But, granting for the moment that 
Mr. Mundella is an ogre in intention, we would ask our corre- 
spondent to consider how he can possibly be an ogre in fact. 
The Education Department is charged, in the first instance, 
with the specific function of seeing that the public money 
is not wasted. That is not, as our correspondent will admit, 
in itself a function which an honest man is forbidden to take 
upon himself. Waste is an incident which is very apt to be- 
fall public money, and where the field over which the expendi- 
ture is distributed is large and unguarded, it is perfectly certain 
to befall it. The Standards against which some philanthropists 
protest with so much fervour, are in the nature of precautions 
directed to insure that the nation shall get something like a 
fair return for the sums it lays out on elementary education. 
But for them, the Parliamentary Grant would in a considerable 
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number of cases be altogether thrown away. The form of 
education would be maintained; there would be the same 
number of schools, and the same array of scholars. The only 
thing that would be wanting would be the instruction that 
these scholars now obtain. Assuming, then, that the Education 
Department ought not to be content with a local school 
manager’s assurance that the children in his school are properly 
taught, there is nothing for it but to prescribe a certain 
minimum which, if a child fails to attain, he shall not be held 
to be receiving education. In principle, we feel sure that our 
correspondent will not deny this. She will either say that the 
Standards are fixed too high, or that the obligation of passing 
them ought to be waived in particular cases. As to the first 
contention, it is disproved by the very large number of children 
who do contrive to pass the Standard examination. If the 
level were really too high, children would be rejected by 
the dozen or by the hundred. As it is, the per-centage 
rejected in a good school is very small indeed, and when it is 
remembered what poor material even a good elementary school 
yields to the teacher, this fact alone ought to dispose of the 
charge of over-pressure as regards the Department. It would 
be just as reasonable to christen the occasional failure of a 
master of a workhouse to distinguish between real and pre- 
tended inability to get through a very moderate task of stone- 
breaking or oakum-picking, “ Another of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Murders.” If the money spent on poor-relief is not to be 
wasted, there must be a labour test; and if the money spent 
on Elementary Education is not to be wasted, there must be a 
knowledge test. The inexorable necessities of the case will 
insure that in neither case shall it be a very high one. 

At the same time, we do not in the least wish to make too 
light of what is undoubtedly a real risk. However low a 
standard may be fixed, there will always be a per-centage of 
children who will be genuinely unable to come up to it. Even 
in the classes in which the capacity of acquiring knowledge is 
congenital, and the child inherits the trained faculties of 
generations of educated ancestors, this inability is occasionally 
visible. How much more likely is it to occur in children 
whose parents are in many cases altogether without education ! 
Now, when a child in the educated classes finds his work toomuch 
for him, he has three chances in his favour. In the first place, his 
father or mother has probably noticed that he cannot bear an 
amount of pressure which to ordinary children of his age is no 
pressure at all. If neither father nor mother notices this, the 
schoolmaster probably does. It is no object to him to have 
an exceptionally stupid boy under his charge, and if he con- 
sents to keep him, it is on the understanding that he is 
only to be put to such lessons as he is capable of. Even then, 
indeed, it is done rather as a favour. Finally, if parents and 
schoolmasters are alike careless, there are the family doctor and 
the school doctor; and it will be strange if one or other of 
them does not give the necessary warning. In the class which 
attends Elementary Schools, every one of these chances are 
absent. The parent commonly either knows nothing about 
brain-pressure, and thinks the child is lazy ; or he has a vague 
fear that if he interferes the School Board will, somehow or 
other, make him suffer for it. The teacher is not able 
to turn the child away because he is stupid, dullness not 
being a recognised cause of exemption from school attendance; 
and being forced to keep him, he has a direct interest in 
making him pass the examinations prescribed by the Depart- 
ment. The doctor in families of this class is consulted only 
for acute diseases, and when he is called in to a case of over- 
work the mischief has ordinarily been done long before. 
These are the considerations which make it likely, a priori, 
that the children of the poor will be less protected against 
undue strain in the matter of education than the children 
of the well-to-do. It rests with the Managers, whether of 
Board or of Voluntary Schools, to supply the place of 
all three agencies. They must do the work now of 
the parent, now of the schoolmaster, now of the family 
doctor. There are two ways in which they can compass this. 
One is by actual observation of the children during lesson- 
time. Any one who cares enough about children to be a 
competent school manager, ought to be able to see the signs 
of hopeless stupidity or over-exhaustion whenever they are 
present, and after the lesson a little inquiry will probably con- 
vert suspicion into certainty. The other way is to impress 
upon the teacher that if he is ever discovered to have pressed 
a child to an extent that has proved hurtful to health, it will 
more than undo any success he may have achieved in 
passing children through examipations. Teachers, after all, 
will, in the main, be what their employers wish them to be ; 





and if this is so, the responsibility for any misuse of their 
authority must lie at the door of the school managers, 








THE GREAT “CONFIDENCE TRICK.” 
W* know of no social puzzle equal in perplexity to the 

continued success of the Confidence Trick, whether it 
is played in a little pothouse in Southwark or on the Stock 
Exchange. For many years past, certainly for thirty, the Police 
Magistrates of London and the larger cities have been com- 
pelled to punish a fraud which, to judge by the number of 
cases, must be frequently successful, and which is always com- 
mitted in the same way. Two sharpers address a man who, for 
some reason or other, they fancy has money with him, and invite 
him to a friendly glass, when one or the other of them tells him 
a cock-and-bull story of having received money recently, which 
he is going to give away or spend, and which he, therefore, 
keeps by him in cash or notes. It is at the same time intimated 
that the listener may, as he seems pleasant, be one of the re- 
cipients. The confederate confirms these statements, and the 
two, to “show their confidence” in their new acquaintance, 
place a considerable sum in false notes or bad money in his 
hands, and tell him to go outside, unwatched. When he re- 
turns, they ask, in return, that he should “ show confidence ” 
in them, and make things still pleasanter by entrusting them fora 
moment with his money, which he does, and they do not return, 
That seems an easy trick enough to detect, more especially as it 
has been exposed hundreds of times over in every newspaper in 
the kingdom, and is so well known that the name of the trick 
may be held to have passed into the language. It scarcely ever 
fails, nevertheless, and we suppose the explanation is that it is 
practised only by men who are undeveloped comic actors, and who 
know by experience that either by clever acting or from some pecu- 
liarity of face and manner, they can produce in foolish persons an 
impression of their own trustworthiness. That produced, there 
is no difficulty. One story is to the ignorant victim as 
good as another, he believes he is going to get something, and 
when asked for his own money he is at once afraid of losing 
what he has been promised, and of passing an undeserved slur 
upon excellent persons who have unsuspiciously trusted him. 
Even if he has latent suspicions—which is possible, for when his 
friends do not return he always goes straight to the Police 
Office—he is ashamed to display them, and he hands over his 
money and awaits its restoration with a kind of hard resigna- 
tion, as of a man who submits to a clear duty. 

Notwithstanding this explanation, the victim of the con- 
fidence trick is always considered an idiot, and jeered at by 
his friends when he returns, and told by the sitting Magis- 
trate, in more or less intelligible language, that he is an 
egregious simpleton. Well, is he? We used to think so, 
but seeing every now and then the perfect success of the same 
trick when played on a grand scale upon men exceptionally 
astute, we are tempted to doubt whether the opinion is not 
unduly harsh. Nobody is supposed to be sharper than a 
Bank Secretary, or an active Bank Manager, or a Director with 
a large business of his own; yet we rarely read of a successful 
fraud on a Bank where the Secretary or Manager, or it may be 
the Board, has not been taken in by what is practically. another 
version of the confidence trick. Some customer, of whose per- 
sonal character, as a rule, nothing is known, except that he has 
hitherto paid all demands on him, asks for a large advance for 
a day or two, or it may be a few hours. He gives the best terms, 
of course; and if the advance is large, or he is not already 
deeply in debt to the Bank, he deposits securities which, in that 
case, are not looked at till he is gone, if then,—the person in 
authority not liking to lose business or irritate a valuable 
acquaintance by that amount of “distrust.” The securities 
remain in their wrappers, and are not so much as examined, 
except in the most perfunctory way, until the bubble has burst, 
and it is found that the pleasant, easy-going customer, wha 
seemed so little excited, has deposited false securities, or pre- 
viously mortgaged securities, or no securities, and that the 
Bank has sustained a loss which for a year deprives its share- 
holders of half the comforts they thought they had earned. 
Why is that manager, or secretary, or director so taken in? 
It may be, of course, in one case in a hundred that he is not 
taken in, but is in collusion with the rogue; but that very rarely 
happens, the rule being that the victimised official is. ready,. 
when the fraud is discovered, to cut his own throat or that of 
his defaulting acquaintance, from mere remorse at his own cons 
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fiding nature. But then, why did he lend that quantity of 
money? Itis certainly not from silliness, for the same man 
would watch any stranger like a hawk, detect a bad bill in a 
moment, and disbelieve any story whatever, except the usual 
one of having to wait a few hours for payments in the 
regular course of business. Nor is it the “influence of habit,” 
for with all Bank Managers the habit is to examine or cause to 
be examined the securities deposited against a ‘loan, and they 
do it ten times for once that they receive the parcels upon trust. 
He is taken in as much as the victim of any confidence trick by 
careful acting of a low kind, acting directed to make the trans- 
action appear a usual and insignificant one, by his own wish to “do 
business,” that is, to make a profit on a rather large amount, and 
by his own reluctance to irritate a customer by seeming to doubt 
his statement that such and such securities are in the parcel. 
The latter is, we suspect, the operating motive, for it is in- 
cessantly shown in the curious reluctance of clients, so well 
known to lawyers, to read the deeds they are about to sign. 
The refusal is often attributed to indolence, or weariness of legal 
forms, but it is constantly due to a delicate, though absurd 
fancy that reading the deed throws some sort of doubt upon the 
integrity or ability of the man who has prepared it. The desire 
of pelf has, however, something to do with such carelessness, a 
large loan, if it is only safe, being in our day just what a banker 
likes to be asked for; and the wish to confer a favour, and not 
seem a mere plodder, bound by rules and regulations, something 
more. 

These are all bad excuses for outrageous carelessness, and the 
one just now current in the City is rather worse. It is said 
that business could not go on at all if men with money did not 
trust men who wanted to borrow it, but where is the truth in 
that defence? The banker who counts the securities offered 
him is no more distrusting his customer than is the Post-office 
clerk who weighs a letter before he accepts the postage. In 
either case, the man who insists on accuracy is not stating his 
own opinion or impression, but only obeying rules, binding on 
him either as an employé or as a trustee. The banker is morally 
a trustee, and we do not understand why that fact is not oftener 
pleaded in excuse for any amount of necessary formality. 
The word may seein to apply only to the man who acts 
for shareholders; but, in truth, every banker, private or other- 
wise, is strictly a trustee, for loss on his part affects the 
safety of his deposits, for whose safe custody he is directly 
responsible. That reason is absolutely unanswerable, and 
ought of itself to create an etiquette which it would be ungen- 
tlemanly as well as unbusinesslike to break through. As to 
the allegation about time, and the rapidity of modern business, 
it is all nonsense. If the examination of securities were insisted 
on inflexibly, the most hurried borrower would manage that 
there should be time for an operation so essential to his interest, 
or if he did not, he should go without his money. There may 
be cases in hundreds where it is essential to trust a firm on 
its signature, but there can be none where it is essential to 
accept securities without looking to see that they are right. 
As a matter of fact, business men show no confidence 
at all in words or signatures, except for very moderate and 
customary amounts. They require security, and in requiring 
that, they justify themselves in demanding that they should, by 
inspection, ascertain that the securities are valid. As matters 
stand, a man of small means would find it more difficult to 
borrow a hundred pounds on the security of bank-notes, than a 
man like Mr. Blakeway finds it to borrow a quarter of a million 
on insufficient or fraudulent securities. Every note for five 
pounds would be looked at and held up to the light, while the 
chances are that the securities assumed to be worth scores of 
thousands are never intelligently examined at all. The lender 
submits, just as the country simpleton does, to the “ confidence 
trick.” 





URBANITY OF LANGUAGE. 

T is, of course, not always true that moderation and 
urbanity of language indicate strength. They may 
indicate simply coolness of feeling, and coolness of feeling 
is not uncommon in persons of lukewarm nature. But we 
do think it may be said with absolute truth that in 
persons of fiery or passionate temperament urbanity of lan- 
guage does indicate strength, while violence of language in men 
of that turn indicates weakness, unless indeed it be employed, 
as we suspect that.vituperation was employed by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, and is now employed by Lord Randolph Churchill, 





not so much to express feeling as to produce a specific effect on 
the multitude,—the effect of startling them into attention, and 
then exciting admiration by the ingenuity of their invec- 
tive. Of course, in men who deliberately use language rather 
as an engine for producing certain effects on the people, than 
as an instrument for expressing conviction, one can never argue 
either strength or weakness from the character of the in- 
struments they employ, but only dexterity or clumsiness. 
But we do think that violence of language such as that of 
Lord Salisbury,—who, as we quite believe, never uses lan- 
guage otherwise than to express his own immediate thought 
and feeling,—is a sign of weakness, and not of strength; 
—a sign of obviously deficient self-control, such as he 
showed, for instance, on Tuesday night, when he interrupted 
Lord Granville to explain that he had not accused the Govern- 
ment of physical intoxication, but of being morally intoxicated 
with self-complacency. Lord Salisbury in that instance 
could not sit still to hear a mild sarcasm at his own expense 
without protesting that he did not deserve it, and it 
is precisely the same want of self-control which so often 
leads him into the flux of evil epithets with which he 
infects his followers,—so that Lord Granville was able on 
Tuesday to refer to between fifteen and twenty opprobrious 
adjectives which had been bestowed either by the leader or by 
the followers on Mr. Gladstone and his Government. Certainly, 
such language cannot be used by strong men, unless it be by 
strong men who use it deliberately, not because it represents 
their thoughts, but because they believe that it will answer their 
immediate purpose better than any language which does repre- 
sent their thoughts. 


Nothing can represent better the difference between this open- 
ing of the floodgates of vituperation and the reticence of true 
strength than the contrast between speeches such as describe Mr. 
Gladstone as an “ arch traitor,” and speeches such as Lord Gran- 
ville’s of Tuesday evening, in which all the resources of high art 
were applied to indicate with perfect politeness and urbanity the 
extreme disdain with which he regarded these volleys of blunder- 
ing abuse. Lord Granville perhaps forgot that some of the 
Opposition orators deliberately use much stronger language than 
they would attempt to justify, probably on the plea that you 
must exaggerate in addressing the multitude, if you want but a 
small portion of your words to sink into their minds. But 
Lord Granville is accustomed to speak what he thinks, and not 
a great deal more violently than he thinks in order that the 
coarser minds amongst his hearers may not miss a portion of 
his meaning. His is the real strength of a self-containing mind, 
which cannot endure over-statement of a case, and even loves 
that sort of under-statement which suggests rather than 
expresses the full meaning. As an instance of that strength, 
take Lord Granville’s description of Lord Salisbury’s 
deficiency, as a certain “ignorance of the laws of 
chiaroscuro, a slight want of light;-the whole thing is 
too dark and too black. It must be plain to the commonest 
understanding that in accordance with the mere doctrine 
of chances, it is impossible that fourteen men named by 
the Sovereign to be her Ministers, and supported for four 
Sessions by Parliament, should invariably, and on every 
subject connected with home, foreign, Indian, and colonial 
policy, be always in the wrong, and should never deviate into 
sense.” The list of fifteen epithets applied to the Government 
by Lord Salisbury and his followers was not, said Lord Granville, 
exhaustive. “It omitted the statement that Mr. Gladstone is 
an arch-traitor, and it omitted also a very curious medical view 
of the question involved in the very grave accusation against 
one of the healthiest colleagues I ever had, of being dyspeptic.” 
And note again, how gently Lord Granville paints Lord Salis- 
bury’s indifference to his own share in the responsibilities of the 
Government! “TI cannot help thinking that the noble Marquis 
belongs to that class of swordsmen who are somewhat unmind- 
ful of self-defence, who when a particular thrust is made, do 
not mind to parry it, but trusting to their strength, go on con- 
stantlylunging.” This isthe gentleness of perfect equanimity and 
coolness, the only question as to its efficiency being whether the 
people appreciate perfect equanimity and coolness, or whether they 
cannot appreciate anything that is not violent and exaggerated 
in temper and in effect. For our own parts, we doubt the popu- 
larity of truculent language. It is quite true that, like a watch- 
man’s rattle, it is sometimes useful by attracting attention, 
where sound sense and sober language would attract none. From 
this point of view, the attempt of young men to push their way 
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to the front by violent and unscrupulous language may be shown 
to have had a success of its own; but we wholly disbelieve in 
the success of violent language when it is used by men already 
high in position and influence. Men like Lord Salisbury lose and 
gain nothing by want of self-control, just as men like Lord 
Granville gain and lose nothing by exhibiting perfect urbanity. 
It is as an advertisement only that violence of language 
can ever be said to answer in England. Even as an advertise- 
ment, we suspect that it may easily be over-done. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s advertisement of himself when he accused Mr. 
Bright and his party of having “ squalid and corrupted bodies” 
beneath their robe of “righteousness or Brighteousness,” will 
hardly answer, we suspect, even as an advertisement. It will 
mark out Lord Randolph as one of the mere ruffians of the plat- 
form, who do not mind grossly disfiguring either others or them- 
selves, if they can only make the crowd stare by the mud they 
throw. But apart from its possible use as an advertisement 
of comparatively unknown men, violence of language is inter- 
preted by the English public as being what it really is,—a sign 
of weakness, and not a sign of power. Soberness of judgment 
is the first condition which entitles a public man to the sincere 
respect of the English people, and all obvious violence of lan- 
guage is, of course, usually and fairly treated as indicative 
either of deficiency of self-control, which implies a bad judg- 
ment, or of that disposition to fight shy of the facts of the case 
which implies an uncandid mind. Screaming never pays with 
an English audience, unless it is very witty screaming indeed, 
and then it only pays so far as it amuses; it does not inspire 
confidence, it does not win votes. Lord Granville’s demure 
precision of aim, and urbane equanimity in receiving and 
parrying the thrusts of his antagonist, is appreciated not merely 
by the House of Lords, but by all sorts of audiences in Eng- 
land, from the highest to the Jowest. Amongst the working-men 
themselves, you never find trust reposed in the violent. fortitude, 
patience, and urbanity win more confidence than invective, 
and the strength which can withhold a retort has more success 
a great deal than the quickness which can invent one. Char- 
acter is measured almost as much by what men do not say, as 
by what they do; and no chara:ter is more popular in England 
than the character which is as great in reticence as it is in 
speech, and can make its silence as eloquent as its language. 
Lord Granville, who always, in censure at least, and often in 
praise, says something less than he really means, exerts a far 
greater influence over the political mind of England than Lord 
Salisbury, who always says either more than he means, or 
more than he would mean, if his temper were under the control 
of his judgment. The one hits the mark with a single shot; 
the other discharges a whole volley, and misses it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


VIVISECTION AT OXFORD. 
(To tHe EprTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—To all who, whether or not they are convinced of its use- 
lessness for medical science, which could alone afford a shadow of 
justification for the practice, hold vivisection to be in itself 
cruel, immoral, and demoralising to those engaged in it, the 
victory of the Vivisectionists at Oxford last Tuesday will be 
matter of deep regret; and many will, with myself, especially 
regret to find the honoured name of the Warden of Keble, who 
in June last opposed the scheme, now ranged among its sup- 
porters. We can only hope, as we may well believe, that the 
healthy growth of public opinion on the subject will inspire a 
future Convocation to undo the evil work now perpetrated. 

Meanwhile, it may not be superfluous to expose a common 
though transparent fallacy, reproduced in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Tuesday last,with direct reference to a letter of minein the Times 
of that day. After saying I had “ complained ”—I had simply 
referred to the fact as amply justifying a reconsideration of the 
question—that the vote of June 3rd was snatched, in the absence 
of non-resident ‘ M.A.’s,” by a majority of three, the writer 
proceeds,—‘‘ That is to say, a proposal affecting the internal 
studies of the University has already been sanctioned by [a bare 
majority of] the persons responsible for those studies. What 
better argument can there be in its favour P” The answer is too 
obvious to have escaped the notice of the writer. In matters 
merely affecting “the internal studies of the University ”’—such 
as the arrangement and rearrangement of the various Schools, 
which to outsiders appear to be, like the world of Heracleitus: 





in a state of chronic flux—non-residents, as a rule, have 
neither call nor desire to interfere, and might fear by 
doing so that they would only “meddle and muddle” in 
what seems, from its perpetual fluctuations, to be sufficiently 
muddled already. But the question of establishing for the first 
time what Mr. Freeman justly called “a chamber of horrors” 
at Oxford—under the charge of a Director well known as one of 
the two or three most thorough-going, zealous, and remorseless 
advocates and apostles of scientific torture in this country—is 
a radically different affair. It is a directly ethical question, and 
a question not of detail, but of principle; and, therefore, it con- 
cerns far more closely all who are interested in the training of 
our future statesmen, barristers, clergy, gentry, and the educated 
classes generally—notably, all parents of present or future 
Undergraduates, who form a very large moiety of the non- 
resident constituency—than it concerns the actual Teaching 
Staff of the University, as such. 

Dr. Acland came forward in the Times as the apologist of 
this unhappy measure. Yet his own evidence before the 
Royal Commission of 1875 is quite enough to condemn it, 
Allow me to quote a few words from the report of it in the 
Blue-book :—“ The number of persons in this and other coun- 
tries who are becoming physiologists, without being medical men, 
is very much increasing. ..... There are a number of persons 
now who are engaged in the pursuit of these subjects for the 
purpose of acquiring abstract knowledge. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing. Iam not at all sure that the mere acquisition of 
knowledge is not a thing having some dangerous and mischiev- 
ous tendencies in it. Now it has become a profession to discover, 
and to discover at any cost.” (944.) No words could more exactly 
describe the class of persons for whom Dr. Burdon Sanderson 
himself, though his evidence was given with marked reserve, 
pleaded before the same Commission, and for whose use the 
terrible ‘‘ Handbook of the Physiological Laboratory,” edited by 
him, is designed. He said, e.g., inter alia, that while it was 
desirable to organise the systematic teaching of physiology to 
medical students, his own object was to urge something 
further :— 

“That teaching is not what I mean by a school of physiology. I 
mean by a school of physiology, not the teaching of students by 
lectures, but the association of workers, under the direction of a 
head, such persons not being students in the ordinary sense, but men 
who are themselves devoted to science, either for their whole lives, 
or for a certain definite period, men who are intending earnestly to 
engage in research for a certain time. It is in this way, I think, 
that physiology ought to be studied, and the more it is studied in this 
way the better. In such schools of physiology it is clear that the 
work which will be done will be in a great measure experimental, 
because we cannot make progress without experiments of one sort or 
another, painfal or otherwise.” (2302. 

I will not trespass on your space by citing at length the em- 
phatic testimony of my lamented friend, Professor Rolleston, 
who then occupied what is virtually the Chair now held by Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson ; but his judgment on his present successor’s 
“ Handbook ” deserves to be put on record here. Being asked 
by Mr. Hutton if he rightly understood him to consider it “a 
dangerous book to society, and that it has warranted to some 
extent’ the feeling of anxiety its publication has created,” he 
replied, “ I am sorry to have to say that I do think that is so.” 
(1351.) With one more too significant extract from Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson’s own evidence, I will conclude. Being asked 
his opinion of the experiments for baking animals to death, 
to see at what temperature they would die, practised by 
M. Delaroche and M. Berger, he replied:—‘Those experi- 
ments might, if they were conducted with skill, be on the one 
hand productive of important results; and, on the other, not 
attended with much pain.” (!) This, therefore, is the kind of 
painless physiology we may expect henceforth to see introduced 
at Oxford, under the high sanction of the University, for the 
edification of studious youth. Absit omen !—I am, Sir, &c., 

New University Club, February 6th. H. N. Oxenuam. 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND THE 
RITUALISTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—It makes one sad to read such a letter in the Spectator as 
that signed “An Historical High Churchman.” The senti- 
ments are most illiberal, and based upon incorrect data. I 
heard at the late Manchester Synod the Bishop state that the 
Clergy were bound to read the Athanasian Creed, and that 
Bishops could not allow them to omit it, or words to that effect. 








Can any proof of letter be produced that any ‘‘encourage- 
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ment” has been given to leave it out? If not, itis a most 
unjust charge, made in a bitter controversial spirit. 

The gist of the letter is,—Let the Ritualists have their way, 
and the Establishment may perish; in many places, it might 
be religion would perish. What! has the writer never thought 
of the hundreds of parishes both in town and country too poor 
to support a minister of religion? of the monetary sup- 
port which the Clergy give to all the Church Societies P 
of the many curates they pay? In many cases, one-third 
of the income of the beneficed clergy goes to the support 
of Church work, in some form or other. Has he never thought 
of the comparative failure of the Voluntary system? A friend 
of mine, a Colonial Bishop, writes me as follows :—‘“ The 
Voluntary system crushes the manly independence of the clergy, 
and pinches them with petty annoyances. Pray, hold fast by 
your endowments at home. No sane Christian would confiscate 
them, if he had seen the practical working of it here.”’ And your 
“ Historical Churchman” will throw all these advantages to the 
winds, and complacently see Church money turned to secular 
uses,—and for what? To secure puerilities, garments un- 
‘known as sacerdotal to the Apostles, a mode of celebration 
of the Holy Communion as far removed from the first simple in- 
stitution of itin the evening as you can imagine. I speak of what 
I have seen with sorrow, &c. Truly such letters will drive 
‘moderate men who believe in Church continuity, combined with 
‘adaptation to modern and local needs, whither they would not. 
Are we to be forced to choose between, on the one hand, Rome, 
‘superstition, illiberality, suppression of reason, and, on the other, 
Protestantism, freedom of thought, private judgment, sim- 
plicity of worship. If so, I choose the latter. I would not 
wilfully put the clock of the world back. I speak with no 
party bias, but for simple Bible teaching, based on rational in- 
terpretation. One would think from the letter that there were 
hundreds of congregations pining and sighing for Ritualistic 
services. No such thing, at least not in the North, and I will 
only speak of what I know. 

In the North there are here and there one or two successfully 
conducted Ritualistic services, and these arrived at after years 
‘of struggle, won by hard work among at first an unwilling 
people.. The genius of the northern character is opposed to it. 

I would ask you is such advice and such threatening as closes 
the letter fair from one who has signed our Thirty-nine Articles P 
‘The Ritualists may win, but it will be at a price awful to con- 
template. I trust it is not yet too late for your most ably- 
‘written paper to warn of the dangers in store for religion,—and 
religion is to be thought of before the Church. There are souls 
perishing, while we are torn with these intestine divisions.— 
Lan, Sir, &e., 

Church Rectory. T. F. Conirys. 

(The facts as to the Manchester Synod, in brief, were 
these. The Bishop of Manchester was asked in his Diocesan 
Synod by several of his clergy whether the “ Admonition” 
to conform to the ritual of the Cathedral, which had been 
addressed to them, was to be understood as condemning 
sundry illegalities which were in vogue in his diocese. 
The Bishop replied in the negative. He only prohibited 
the illegalities of the Ritualists. One clergyman asked if 
the Bishop would dispense from the use of the Athanasian 
‘Creed. The Bishop replied that “he was afraid he could 
not give special permission to omit the creed.” What 
we want to know is why, if such open breaches of the 
rubric as the neglect of the Athanasian Creed are to be winked 
‘at, or only referred to as defects for which it would be im- 
possible to grant a dispensation, the clergy who indulge in 
asserted excesses of rubric are to be stigmatised as “ anarchists 
and bad citizens” ? Why does not the Bishop merely say of them 
also, that he is “afraid he cannot grant them special permission” 
to violate the law? Why does he apply one rule to excesses 
and another rule to deficiencies, and why does he not amend his 
own deficiency in regard to the vestment which he is bound to 
use in a Cathedral Communion P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AYSGARTH AND WENSLEYDALE DEFENCE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Keats’s hackneyed statement that “a thing of beauty is 
@ joy for ever” must be suspended just now, when, indeed, 
things of beauty are rather a care and trouble, or at all events 
can be enjoyed only with fear and trembling. For their beauty 
brings them into such constant danger, that every time one 








looks at them one feels it may be for the last time; one does not 
know but that at one’s next visit one may find the forest felled, 
or a huge embankment blocking the view, or the sweet, clear 
stream degraded into a sewer.’ 

And it is becoming evident that if we wish to preserve any 
piece of natural scenery, we must be prepared to protect and 
defend it, to form a ring round it,and keep the railway-monger and 
such persons well outside. I remember once hearing Mr. Ruskin 
say—he had just been visiting, I think, the Griine Gewélbe 
at Dresden with its wonderful collection of drinking-vessels— 
that the first thought of a Saxon king when he saw any 
material seemed to have been, “CanI make a mug of it?” 
Certainly, the railway-monger’s first thought, whenever he sees 
a beautiful spot, seems to be, ‘‘Can I make a station of 
it? or still better, can I make a junction”? For a junc- 
tion is his beau idéal; Clapham is his paradise. It has 
been said that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. This also 
is the price we must now pay for natural scenery. “ Peace 
must lie down armed.” The contractor and his myrmidons are 
always on the alert. Think of the perpetual attacks to 
which the Lake District is exposed. Almost every year 
the railway-monger marches against it at one point or 
another; and it is only by the vigorous efforts of the Rev. Mr. 
Rawnsley and his permanent Lake Defence Association that he 
is kept at bay,—I can scarcely venture to say routed. He is at 
itagain this year, making his assault this time on Ennerdale. We 
hope Mr. Rawnsley and his men will once more be able to givea 
good account of him, and I will not now dwell upon his aggressions 
in that part of the country, as I wish to call attention to his 
advance against Aysgarth. His baleful eye would seem to have 
lighted upon this lovely scene some years ago. Atleast, by 1881 
his plan of attack was formed, and he made his first march upon 
it. The natives and others succeeded then in repelling him. 
But he’s at it again. His scouts have been observed recon- 
noitring. An assault is imminent. 

There is nothing for it but to imitate the Lacustrian policy, 
and form an Aysgarth Defence Association. And this is 
being done. Lord Wharncliffe is the president; Mr. J. H, 
Metcalfe, of Leyburn, Wensleydale, is the honorary secretary ; 
and already many men of distinction have joined it, as Mr. 
Ruskin, Messrs. E. J. Poynter, Alma Tadema, Alfred Hunt, 
Professors Gardiner, Henry Morley, W. G. Adams, Warr, De la 
Motte, Messrs. Richard Garnett, Walter Besant, Gosse, George 
Bell, Richmond Seeley, C. E. Maurice, Cornelius Walford, &c. 

I beg to entreat all lovers of what little natural scenery still 
survives in this island to give their support to this Association. 
Quantum est hominum venustiorum, I beg them to prevent 
another “ outrage to Nature,” as a correspondent well calls it, 
Is it not time the railway-monger’s movements should be con- 
trolled? If it can be shown in any way that this new line is 
necessary, or will be useful for the development of the country, 
by all means let it be made; but let it spare Aysgarth and its 
Force, let it turn aside from doing evil and wrong to that fair 
scene, and cross the river at some other point, and effect its 
junction elsewhere. 

Copies of petitions to the Houses of Parliament may be procured 
from Mr. Metcalfe, at the address given above, to whom also 
subscriptions may be sent. There is no time to be lost.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun W. Hates. 

Savile Club, February 2nd. 





Sir,—Unless something is done, and that quickly, one of the 
prettiest spots in Yorkshire will be ruined, by the simple process 
of running a railway-bridge over quite the loveliest part of the 
River Ure, in Wensleydale. 

Any one who knows Wensleydale knows that it owes its chief 
charm to its freedom from the inroads of the improver and the 
building speculator. Peace and quiet happiness reign in the 
valley ; there is hardly a discordant element in the place, and 
the Dalesmen, independent-spirited farmers, men after Words- 
worth’s own heart, are at present in keeping with the country. 
It has a freshness and restfulness almost unique. 

The railway which it is proposed to bring into this valley is 
not wanted by those who live there, is absolutely unnecessary, 
and can but serve one purpose,—that of bringing the discordant 
and the ugly into a scene of beauty that has been dear to 
generations, and destruction upon loveliness bequeathed by 
Nature to every man and woman of this overcrowded land of 
ours. 

Wensleydale is a very small valley, and surely it is not too 
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much to ask to keep this tiny nook sacred, to try to snatch it 
from the grasp of the well-nigh almighty steam-god.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lucy Harrison. 


THE FARMERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1z,—Will you allow me to say I really do not understand your 
assertion that “the Department finds the foot-and-mouth 
disease is not imported”? The vital question is,—Was it im- 
ported in 1880, and previously, when this country was free of it, 
and would have remained free to this day, ifthe theory of spon- 
taneous origin 1s unsound? And how can restrictions which 
failed in 1880 be called successful, or be considered sufficiently 
reliable in future? In further answer to the fear of dearer meat, 
perhaps I cannot do better than quote the following, from. the 
Mark Lane market report of this week :—The cattle trade is 
altogether devoid of activity. The dead-meat market appears 
to be gradually extinguishing the live trade.” 

I fear there is little doubt that our Liberal leaders, usually so 
open to justitiable conviction, are on this matter misled by two 
fatal delusions. 1. That deep in each farmer's heart of hearts 
lies the conviction that higher prices would result from carrying 
this point, or they would not be so earnest, a misconception 
owing, I suppose, to ignorance of the real extent of the grievous 
loss and harassment caused by the disease, and the restrictions 
pressing on shoulders already so heavily weighted. 2. Latent 
suspicion of a surreptitious desire to smuggle forward once again 
theilong-slain policy of Protection, equally unfounded, as no such 
desire exists ; and the surplus meat of other nations will surely 
reach us through the new and safer channels. Until we can 
secure the attention of the Prime Minister, there is, perhaps, 
too much reason to fear these delusions will prevail. 





I should not, however, have sought attention in your in- 
fluential paper for the sake only of advocating the class-interests 
of farmers, deeply as I know them to be involved in this case, 
and firmly as I believe in the soundness of our demand. I have 
the wider purpose of striking a note of warning, before it is too 
late. Outside the large towns, I believe Liberals to a man are 
with us; and in the present attitude of English farmers towards 
this question, if it is neglected, there has been no Conservative 
ery of our time out of which so much party capital can and will 
be made against us. To quote Mr. J. Howard last Session in 
the House of Commons :—“ If the present Government resists 
this demand of the farmers, they will find out their mistake at 
the next General Election ;” and I venture to say that events of 
the last few weeks have emphasised that prediction to an extent 
of which its author did not then dream.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Flitcham Abbey, King’s Lynn. I, J. Cooke. 


P.S.—Instead of the sentence in my letter of last week, be- 
ginning,—* Granting these few facts, I contend that the larger 
farmers have suffered from the consequences of that diseased 
cargo of 1880. Whether, &c.;” please read, “ Granting these few 
facts, I contend that the longer farmers have suffered from the 
consequences of that diseased cargo of 1880—whether that suffer- 
ing has beer lengthened by inadequate restrictions or otherwise 
—the more are we justified in our demand for better protection 
in the future.” 





THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
[To tHE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As you have already inserted several letters on this 
subject, it occurs to me that many of your readers in different 
parts of the country, who may have anxious thoughts about 
their “bonds to bearer,” &c., lodged with their bankers, may 
be glad to know of a plan for their additional security. The 
matter is one of so much interest at present, that no apology 
seems needful for asking you to insert this letter in the 
Spectator. Many of your readers would never hear of the plan 
through the ordinary business channels. 

Insurances have been done at “ Lloyd’s” (where the best 
security in the country is obtainable) on “ bonds to bearer” 
deposited with London Bankers for 2s. 6d. per cent., for twelve 
months, “ against the risks of loss by fire, theft, or from any other 
cause,” so that in the event of these bonds, for which a receipt has 
been presumably taken, being lost through any cause whatever 
while in the custody of the bankers, the assured would simy ly have 
to present his policy, through brokers, with the receipt as proof 
of interest, to these underwriters, who would pay the money, 


bankers. The Banks apparently have not made up their minds 
what to do about this matter; and meantime, here is a plan that 
gives any one insuring a double recourse in the event of loss, 
i.e, on the underwriters in the first place, while the assured 
still has all his claim on the bank, till the underwriters, in 
virtue of payment of the claim, take his place, as far as recourse. 
on the bank is concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dovste Security, 








ART. 


—_p>——_ 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PAINTING AT THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


[SECOND AND LAST NOTICE. ] 


Few things are more difficult to understand in Art matters: 
than the relation—the real relation, we mean—between popu. 
larity and merit; and in England, this relation has always been 
trebly obscured by the general ignorance of the public as to the. 
qualities of great art, and the want of definite traditions upon. 
the subject. Our painters come out, become famous, sink into 
insignificance, and are forgotten, day by day; the new genera- 
tion cares not for them, and only expresses placid wonder that 
such artists were ever considered great. The occasions are rare 
when a prophet is both fashionable in his own time and 
honoured after his death; it must be a rare union of qualities 
which enables pictures to be universally pleasing to those for 
whom they are painted, and enduringly valuable to the world of 
a later day. 

And the reason for this is obvious enough. People are pleased 
by what is in accordance with the special taste or fashion of the 
time, but painters are lastingly honoured only in so far as their 
work has qualities which have outlasted the fashions of the day 
in which they were embedded ; in after years, they are admired 
not for having hit the “ mode” of the day, but in spite of having 
done so. Now, of all painters, Reynolds is at once the most and 
the least conventional ; no man ever worked the pillar, curtain,. 
and rolling-landscape kind of background, to a greater ex- 
tent than he. He would twist a large crimson curtain in and 
out the foliage of sycamore, if he thought it would im- 
prove his picture; or stick in a few Noah’s-Ark kind of 
panthers, leopards, or lionesses, by the side of a fashionable 
lady or a playing child. And this conventionality sits strongly 
on his soul, so that, unless he gets taken a little bit out 
of himself by his subject, he produces pictures which, with 
all their power of colour and beautiful workmanship, are 
singularly futile from an imaginative point of view. And 
yet, on the other hand, there are many works wherein 
the painter’s cleverness of hand seems to be the least 
portion of their merits; wherein he seems to have touched: 
delicate things, delicately, and strong things, firmly; where 
his beauty goes, as Tennyson’s grim Earl would have it 
always go, “beautifully,” and where the innocence of a 
child, the thought of a man, and the fairness of a woman 
form the simple and yet the all-sufficient motive of a great 
picture. For where this painter is least pretentious he is 
almost invariably best; the less entourage he gives his sitter, 
the more powerfully the portrait appeals to our sympathies, and 
we turn with pleasure from the sham dramaticism of the muche 
lauded picture of Mrs. Nesbit as Circe, and the sham classical- 
ism of Lord Porchester as the Infant Bacchus, to the plain, 
every-day poetry of the little girl who carries a puppy 
across a brook, or the rough and ugly, but sincere portrait of 
Dr. Johnson. 

Of this portrait of Mrs. Nesbit as Circe some of the most 
astounding criticisms have been delivered, and we cannot 
refrain from quoting herein, without a word of comment, a 
portion of the description of this picture which is given 
by Mr. F. G. Stephens, in the annotated catalogue to 
this exhibition, which is sold in the Grosvenor Gallery :— 
“This is one of the most beautiful, poetic, and pathetic of 
Reynolds’s subject-portraits. The amorous, astute, and treacher- 
ous expression of the lovely face fitted the character of the 
witch whose name has been given to the picture. She sits with 
a charming-rod in one hand, and almost listlessly resting in her 
lap; while her right arm, in a most expressive manner, hangs 
at her side. A gleam of sunlight has passed between the 
branches of the great tree, shadows of the foliage of which have 





and take what steps they could to recoup themselves from the 


been cleverly disposed about her form, in order to heighten and 
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concentrate the golden lustre which is shed on her pure robes 
of the richest white, and her dazzlingly fair, somewhat pale 
carnations, which seem to be at once passion-worn and pale, 
but not lacking fire and animation.” We have no intention to 
comment on this passage, it speaks for itself; nor should we 
have quoted it, were it not to give our readers some idea 
of a kind of criticism which is very prevalent at the pre- 
gent time. ‘This is simply a clever portrait of a lady in 
a white dress, with a white cat skilfully introduced to prevent 
the white robes being obtrusive in their effect, and a back- 
ground in which there is a conventionally drawn panther or 
Jeopard and some dark foliage. It is a beautiful piece of paint- 
ing, at once broad in its treatment of drapery and delicate in its 
very sparing introduction of the two little bits of pure colour 
in the rose and blue sash, and it is harmonious to a high degree- 
But it is in essentials imperfect as a work of art; its pretence 
of classicalism is, as the Americans would say, “too thin.” 
And the name and the surroundings of the picture are incon- 
sistent with the dress and appearance of the sitter. Who can 
imagine the great enchantress of Ogygia with her hair rolled 
up over a cushion, and sitting in the midst of her woodlands in 
a low-necked dress ? 


We would not have lingered over this picture so long, were it 
not that it seemed worth while both to put our readers upon 
their guard against the hysterical admiration which is apt to be 

_ lavished upon works of this ty pe,and to hint, however imperfectly, 

at the reason why they are so futile. Turn from this to the portrait 
of the young Duke of Gloucester, standing against a simple back- 
ground of blue sky, with his feathered hat in his hand. Here 
we have no cats, no panthers, no sham classical draperies, 
nothing, in fact, but the boy himself to attract our attention; 
and yet for beauty and real worth, this work is worth a thou- 
sand of the other. The dignity and grace of the little chap’s 
pose are wonderfully conveyed ; the face is full of individuality, 
and innocent, boyish confidence and swagger, and the whole pic- 
ture is one of the most softly brilliant and perfect pieces of colour 
which even Reynolds ever painted. We have alluded to the por- 
trait of Dr. Johnson as being a good example of Sir Joshua’s 
power of dealing simply and strongly with a strong subject, and 
we would note again here how its fidelity and unvarnished truth 
serve to show up the smirking insipidities of the fashionable 
Jadies and gentlemen, of whom there are so many in this 
gallery. It isin this range between grace and innocence of 
child and woman, and dignity and truth of man, that Sir 
Joshua’s power lies. He was a great artist when he was simple, 
and a good artist always; but he was not an imaginative 
painter, and his greatest intellectual attribute was his keen per- 
‘ception of the character of his sitter. His nymphs, his Cupids, 
and his Graces move us no whit, his wild beasts cause no 
shudder, his classical draperies are all made in the Euston 
Road,—or look like it. 

Give him a great man to paint, and he will succeed, if his 
character be simple and strong enough to force him to compre- 
hhend it; give him a woman, and he will succeed, if she be either 
beautiful, graceful, or young. But give him a subtle character 
to paint, an old or an ugly woman, and he is but very partially 
successful ; give him a subject which depends upon intellectual 
insight, or deep feeling, or imaginative power, and he will 
fail to do it justice, and his failure in this respect will 
be complete. The only exception to this rule, we think, is 
the portrait which is known as “The Banished Lord,” in the 
National Gallery. In these, and perhaps also in the magnificent 
“Doctor Johnson,” in the same gallery, which is infinitely finer 
than the one of which we have been speaking here, there is 
that trace of imaginative power and deep emotion which we 
usually lack in this painter’s work. To conclude these very 
brief and imperfect notes upon Sir Joshua’s painting, he 
was a great colourist, one of the greatest our English 
School has ever known. He was at heart a simple and 
sincere artist and man; but he suffered from his associations 
with those above him in station, and three-fourths of his work 
is, as we said in our last notice, and as we were hooted at all over 
London for saying, tainted with affectation and snobbishness. 
Lastly, he lived in a time when the conceptions of a picture and 
portrait were different to what they are at the present day, and 
much of what appears to us to be merely wanton and vulgar 
conventionality, must be accounted for by this fact. Above all, 
why should our admiration of his merits cause us to overlook 
his deficiencies, or exalt his shortcomings into virtues ? 
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WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.—HISTORICAL MEMOIR3.] 

ProBaBLy no more acceptable present could be found for a 
person in his “anecdotage” than the five substantial volumes 
before us. No one could pretend to an intimate acquaintance 
with the reign of George III. unless he had made himself master 
of their contents; and it may be said at once that in order to be 
master of the Wravall Memoirs, the student must read them in 
this new edition. Mr. Wheatley seems to us to have given from 
his own rich stores, and from those of Mrs. Piozzi and Dr. 
Doran, annotations of precisely the right quantity and quality, 
and we have no wish and no hope to see one of the most enter- 
taining of memoirs better edited. We have noticed here and 
there a misprint, especially in the Latin quotations (eg., 
Vol. IT., p. 67, “ Quam temere nosmet legem sancimus iniquam” 
misses the point, and “guademus” elsewhere stands for 
gaudemus) ; but hath not the sun spots ? 

The interest.of the Wravall Memoirs is manifold. Theauthor 
had seen men and cities, from Naples to St. Petersburg, from 
Copenhagen to Bombay; he had mixed in Society in many 
capitals, had met scores of men and women whose lives were full 
of intrigue and of romance, and had, note-book in hand, listened 
to them while they told their story; he was a Member of 
Parliament for half a generation in one of the most eventful 
periods of English history, and was the confidant of many 
Ministers of State, and of even more exalted personages; he 
had heard much, seen much, and read much. He has no 
particular charm of style, nothing to remind you of Burke or of 
Junius; none of the raciness of Pepys, or of the refined dignity 
of Evelyn; he is no Saint-Simon or Horace Walpole; but he 
writes unaffectedly and clearly, and seldom leaves his reader in 
doubt as to his meaning. And when memoirs run so greata 
length as the present, this is no small recommendation in the 
raconteur. Wraxall’s object in the more strictly political por- 
tion of his memoirs is briefly set forth and is fully attained. 
“T have endeavoured,” he says, “to present before the reader 
of 1818 an imperfect picture of the assembly then [1781] sitting 
at Westminster, and to place him, if I may so express myself, 
under the gallery of the House as a spectator.” It must be 
admitted that, on the whole, the impression left on the reader’s 
mind is favourable to the author’s honesty and candour, to his 
anxiety to do justice even to opponents, to his patriotism and 
loyalty to his country’s interest. Posterity is far from adopting 
Wraxall’s views on the subjects of Parliamentary reform, of 
India, of the relations between king and people; nor is its esti- 
mate of Pitt and North, Fox and Burke, in all respects identical 
with his. But scarcely any of the minor politicians of the period 
has furnished us with more valuable materials on which to 
form an independent judgment. 

Of this aspect of the Memoirs, however, itis scarcely necessary 
to speak, since the history of that eventful time has been 
handled by so many writers, from Thackeray and Mr. John 
Morley downwards, who doubtless had Wraxall at their fingers’ 
ends. The scene opens at Lisbon, when the ruins of the great 
earthquake were but half repaired ; and Wraxall’s reminiscences 
of the Portuguese capital extend from the gloomy gaieties of 
the Court, with its coaches (not yet ordered from London) and 
its bull-fights, then extinct in Spain, to the last resting-places 
of Camoens and Fielding. The shadow of the great calamity of 
seventeen years before was over all, and the King, who had but 
narrowly escaped, had never since slept in a house of stone. 
The narrative of the conspiracy against the king’s life, of which 
the Marchioness of Tavora was the leading spirit, forms the first 
of a series of thrilling episodes, which is worthily continued by 
the romance of Princess Tarrakanoff; by the story of the private 
execution by an Irish surgeon of a noble Roman lady, at the in- 
stigation of her brothers; by that of the Princess of Thurn and 
Taxis, semi-judicially murdered in a like mysterious manner ; 
and by the Kénigsberg Professor’s ghost story. Seldom 
have more romantic and startling tales been told, and 
even the most jaded novel-reader may be confidently re- 
ferred to them, as likely, if anything can, to provide him with 
a new sensation. Nor are these the only episodes of the kind 
narrated within the compass of a single volume. Wraxall 





* The Historical and the Posthumous Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wrawall, 
1772-1784. Edited, with Notes, and Additional Chapters from the Author’s Un- 
published MS., by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S,A. With numerous Portraits. In & 
vols. London: Bickers and Son, 1884, 
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remarks on the singular fact that, during the course of the 
eighteenth century, “the family of Brunswick in its different 
branches produced no less than five princesses who exhibited in 
succession the most conspicuous examples of human infelicity.” 
The fact is that very few Royal personages—with the exception 
of George IIT., of whose qualities as a man and as a statesman 
he always speaks with respect—stand out in very bright colours 
on Wraxall’s canvas. To too many of them we feel inclined to 
apply the lines :— 
“ Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who run 
Through public scorn, mud from a muddy spring.” 

One of the minutest, but not least characteristic of his touches 
is the description of Stanislaus’ Court at Nancy, where the rage 
for faro “ became such as to attract by degrees to the table all 
the domestics of the palace, down to the very turnspits or 
scullions, who crowded round, [and] staked their écus on the 
cards over the heads of the company.” Nor were the old King’s 
words, as he lay dying of accidental injuries, without pathos :— 
“11 ne manquoit qu’une pareille mort pour un aventurier 
comme moi!” Another adventurer to whom we are introduced 
is the Pretender, whom Wraxall saw at Florence in 1779, and 
who, he assures us, was engaged to meet the French Premier, 
Choiseul, in 1770, with a view to concocting a plan for the inva- 
sion of England, but disgusted and alienated his patrons and 
abettors by arriving in a hopeless state of intoxication. It is 
strange to find the Princess Sophia, mother of George I., de- 
scribed as “a determined Jacobite.” The habit of intoxication, 
by the way, was not confined to Kingsand Pretenders. Wraxall 
suggests that probably no men in high office since Charles II.’s 
time drank harder than Pitt’s companions. George III., at the 
Drawing-room (profanely called the Drawling-room), remarked 
one day to a favourite courtier, “They tell me, Sir John, that 
you love a glass of wine.” “Those, Sir, who have so reported 
of me to your Majesty,” answered he, bowing profoundly, “have 
done me great injustice. They should have said a bottle.” Lord 
Nugent proposed in Parliament that Pitt and Fox should meet 
at his house, and, if they pleased, get “ gloriously drunk,” with 
a view to effecting a mutual understanding, alleging that he 
had brought about a coalition between Pelham and Lord Gran- 
ville by similar means, many years before. 

Wraxall was a good scholar, and he records with evident 
relish the frequent allusions to the Classics with which the 
House of Commons of that day was edified or puzzled. Others 
than Lord Falmouth might have misunderstood the meaning of 
Optat ephippia bos piger, though but few, on being told that 
the words were Horace’s, would have attributed them to Horace 
Walpole. More serious was the ignorance of geography too 
prevalent in high places. After mentioning a striking instance, 
Wraxall remarks, “ Similar acts of Ministerial ignorance are to 
be found in almost every treaty between nations.” And in 
1790, when a knowledge of the book was singularly @ propos, 
Wraxall informs us that Pitt owned to him that he had “ never 
read or even heard of Commodore Byron’s narrative of his ship- 
wreck in the ‘ Wager,’ on the coast of Patagonia, a book to be 
found in every circulating library.” On the other hand, 
Louis XVI. “ displayed an uncommon passion for geography.” 
Our annalist dates the dawn of English interest in Oriental 
matters, geography included, from Fox’s East India Bill. It 
may be feared that, even a century later, not every Member of 
the House of Commons could have passed a brilliant ex- 
amination on the characteristics of the harbour of Trincomalee. 


Some of Wraxall’s most interesting reminiscences relate to 
his reception of news of great events in the world’s history. His 
account of the arrival of tidings of the crowning disaster of York 
Town, and of the King’s letter on hearing of it, which was 
handed to him, and of the despatch from Paris which brought 
the first intelligence of the death of Louis XVL., are cases in 
point. His picture of London during the Lord George Gordon 
riots is graphic and valuable, even beside Horace Walpole’s. 
It is difficult to restrain a sigh when he tells us of the 
rich materials for the secret history of the Courts of William 
and Anne which Lord George Germain threw before him out 
of the treasures of his hereditary knowledge; and he has 
jottings concerning Charles I. and his executioner, as well as 
an interesting story of William III. and his kindness to young 
Lord Buckhurst. Wraxall was at one time convinced that 
Single-speech Hamilton was “ Junius,” but afterwards gives his 
suffrage in favour of Sir Philip Francis. He draws an interest- 
ing parallel between Wilkes and Bolingbroke. It will be a sur- 
prise to many to find that influenza was but a parvenu among 





disorders a century ago, at least Wraxall tells us that Lord 
Rockingham succumbed to “a decay to which was added a slow- 
fever, or, as it was denominated, influenza, a species of epi- 
demic distemper by which London was visited at that season.” 
Would that it and its name were alike unknown in our day! 
Finally, we must give a very few samples of Wraxall’s quality 
as a teller of good stories. Here is one of Burke, and his im. 
patience at a speech of Hartley’s (not that which lasted five 
hours, for the House of Commons even then had a “dinner. 
bell”) :— 

“Just at a time when he was expected to close, he [Hartley] un- 
expectedly moved that the Riot Act should be read, as a document 
necessary to elucidate some of his foregoing assertions. Burke, who 
sat close by him, and who, wishing to speak to the question under 
discussion, had been bursting with impatience for more than an hour. 
and a half, finding himself so cruelly disappointed, bounced up, ex- 
claiming, while he laid hold of Hartley by the coat, ‘The Riot Act,, 
my dear friend! the Riot Act! to what purpose? Don’t you see 
that the mob is already completely dispersed? You have not twenty 
hearers !’”’ 

Many excellent things are attributed to Lord North beside 
the fallen Minister’s remark on the advantages of “ being in. 
the secret.” Here is an instance of his readiness. It was the 
night of the defeat of the Shelburne Administration by the 
Coalition :— 

“While he [North] was engaged in discussing one of the most. 

serious points of the question under examination, a dog, which had 
taken shelter and concealed himself under the table of the House, 
made his escape, and ran directly across the floor, setting up at the 
same time a violent howl. It occasioned a burst of laughter, and 
might have disconcerted an ordinary man. But he, who knew how 
to convert the most awkward occurrences to purposes of advantage, 
having waited till the roar which it produced had subsided, and pre- 
serving all his gravity, addressed the Chair. ‘Sir,’ said he to the- 
Speaker, ‘I have been interrupted by a new Member, but as he has 
concluded his argument, I will now resume mine.’ ”’ 
His remark, on an accidental meeting at Tunbridge, addressed 
to[Barré], once a bitter oppouent, but then, like North, stricken 
with total blindness, is at once playful and pathetic :—“ Colonel, 
notwithstanding all that may have passed formerly in Parlia- 
ment when we were on different sides, I am persuaded that there- 
are not two men in the kingdom who would now be more happy 
to see each other.” Wemust find room for two other stories, taken, 
almost at random, which strike us as belonging to the category 
of those which ought to have been true. Lord Mulgrave, 
nicknamed “ Ursa Major” and “ Alphesiboeus,” possessed 

“Two distinct voices, the one strong and huarse, the other shrill 
and querulous, of both which organs he occasionally availed himself. 
So extraordinary a circumstance probably gave rise to a story of his. 
having fallen into a ditch on a dark night, and calling for aid in his 
shrill voice, a countryman coming up was about to have assisted him, 
but Lord Mulgrave, addressing him in a hoarse tone, the peasant. 
immediately exclaimed, ‘Oh, if there are two of you in the ditch,. 
you may help each other out of it.’ ” 

The other concerned the second son of Lord Milton, whose not 
very hospitable house in Park Lane was known as “ Milton’s. 
Paradise Lost :”— 

‘“‘Ludy Melbourne passing him one very cold day in her carriage, 

as he stood conversing with Partington, an eminent solicitor, she: 
bowed to him. Unwilling to take off his own hat in the severe state: 
of the atmosphere, he instantly made free with that of Partington, 
who, having his back towards Lady Melbourne, was not a little sur- 
prised at finding himself thus made the involuntary instrument of 
Damer’s good-breeding. Having, however, performed this act of 
civility by proxy, he coolly replaced Partington’s hat on the head of its 
owner, with many apologies for the freedom.” 
The state of the public offices at this time was anything but a 
laughing matter, but it must have been difficult to remain 
serious when Pitt called attention to the sum of £340 paid by 
Lord North to the Secretary of the Treasury, for one year’s 
supply of whipcord. Could Lord North have intended to “ whip- 
creation” P 





THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS.* 
On a high mountain in the Californian coast range there is;. 
says Mr. Stevenson, an old silver-mining town called Silverado. 
It had palmy days a few years ago, when it boasted a popula- 
tion of 1,000 or 1,500 souls, an engine in full blast, and a newly 
erected mill. But after 140,000 dollars had been put in, and 
only 99,000 come out (a net loss of 50,000), it was borne in upon 
people’s minds that that mine was a failure; so the population 
transferred itself elsewhere, and Silverado was left with hardly 
a single inhabitant remaining. The volume before us records 
the author’s experiences of this remote and deserted spot when 
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he went thither in search of health, with no companions or 
attendants except his wife, son, and dog. A dwelling was, 
of course, the first necessity; this was acquired by the 
act of squatting,—a process of truly beautiful simplicity, 
which would, we should think, find favour in the eyes of 
George V.; for all the party had to do was to walk into 
a ruined tenement that had formerly lodged miners, and 
there establish themselves, without any bother whatever as to 
landlords, leases, title-deeds, lawyers, and similar excrescences 
of civilisation. The house was hardly such as would be 
generally deemed suitable for an invalid, seeing that it was much 
wrecked and shattered, and admitted the sun and air freely, 
that the inmates would have been drowned out like mice by a 
shower of rain, and fully recognised that they “enjoyed, at the 
same time, some of the comforts of a roof, and much of the 
brightness and gaiety of al-fresco life.” But as the author 
makes no mention of having ever suffered from the draughti- 
ness and roughness of his abode, it must be concluded that the 
excellence of the climate made coughs, colds, agues, rheumatism, 
and kindred ailments, impossible. Indeed, the peculiarly 
salubrious properties of the place seem to be known throughout 
the district, for he speaks of Silverado as “a small Davos, con- 
sumptive people consorting on a hill-top in the most unbroken 
idleness.” Though nothing sensational befell him during his resi- 
dence there, he has nevertheless made the account of it into a book 
which, if somewhat thin, is bright, lively, and thoroughly readable. 
For one thing, the manners of living and thinking in a portion of 
the globe so out-of-the-way and rarely visited by travellers 
have a freshness and unexpectedness that are pleasing to con- 
ventional humanity to hear about—even though it might not 
care for a closer acquaintance with them. Besides, when one 
reads of daring highwaymen, stage-coaches, and a man who 
kept school with a revolver, and was, therefore, pronounced by 
his friend to be ‘‘a man who could teach school, he could,” one 
never knows what the next page may contain, and feels that there 
isa continual and delightful possibility of stirring adventure. 
But what gives the work its chief attraction is the writer’s 
power of seeing, and impressing upon his readers, the comic 
side of things; and also his knack of investing trifles with an 
interest which keeps the attention fixed upon them as if they 
were matters of importance. In order to illustrate the light, 
humorous style of his writing, we extract a bit taken from his 
description of the arrival at the new dwelling, and the efforts 
made to render it habitable for the night :— 

“ As we were tumbling the mingled rubbish on the floor, kicking it 
with our feet, and groping for these written evidences of the past, 
Sam, with a somewhat whitened face, produced a paper bag. ‘ What’s 
this?’ said he. It contained a granulated powder, something the 
colour of Gregory’s Mixture, but rosier; and as there were several of 
the bags, and each more or less broken, the powder was spread widely 
on the floor. Had any of us ever seen giant powder? No, nobody 
had; and instantly there grew up in my mind a shadowy belief, 
verging with every moment nearer to certitude, that I had somewhere 
heard somebody describe it as just such a powder as the one around 
us. I have learnt since that it is a substance not unlike tallow, and 
is made up in rolls for all the world like tallow candles. Fanny, to 
add to our happiness, told us a story of a gentleman who had camped 
one night, like ourselves, by a deserted mine. He was a handy, 
thrifty fellow, and looked right and left for plunder, but all he could 
lay his hands on was a can of oil. After dark he had to see to the 
horses with a lantern; and not to miss an opportunity, filled up his 
lamp from the oil can. Thus equipped, he set forth into the forest. 
A little while after, his friends heard a loud explosion; the mountain 
echoes bellowed, and then all was still. On examination, the can 
proved to contain oil, with the trifling addition of nitro-glycerine; 
but no research disclosed a trace of either man or lantern. It was a 
pretty sight, after this anecdote, to see us sweeping out the giant 
powder. It seemed never to be far enough away. And, after all, it 
was only some rock pounded for assay.” 

The cleverest and most entertaining parts of the book are those 
which describe the various individuals with whom the author had 
todo. One of these was an oaf named Irvine, who was hired to 
cut firewood, and who was remarkable for bodily strength, 
laziness, and vanity. The only way of inducing him to set 
to work, or keep on at it, was by flattery :— 

‘‘Aslong as my wife stood over him, crying out how strong he 
was, so long exactly he would stick to the matter in hand; and the 
moment she turned her back, or ceased to praise him, he would stop. 
His physical strength was wonderful; and to have a woman stand 
by and admire his achievements, warmed his heart like sunshine.” 


When not thus encouraged, he did not attempt to work; but 
spent his time entirely in lounging into the house, talking, chew- 
ing pine-gum, and spitting on the floor. This, unfortunately, 
did not meet the views of his employers, who were of opinion 
that “ Irvine, as a wood-cutter, we could tolerate; but Irvine as 








a friend of the family, atso much a day, was too bald an imposi- 
tion.” Therefore, after enduring the man’s behaviour for a few 
days, “ I remarked that I could not continue to give him a salary 
for spitting on the floor.” At this accurate and forcible defini- 
tion of the situation, Irvine—being probably destitute of the 
sense of humour—took huff; but it is satisfactory to find, that 
by dint of a little judicious swagger, the author finally came out 
of the difficulty quite happily. Rufe Hanson, the hunter, “an 
unknown quantity between the nobleman and the savage,” and 
Kelmar, the Russian Jew, are also capital sketches. 

Where Mr. Stevenson is weakest is in natural history. Wher 
he discovered the corpse of a creature which he speaks of in one 
place as “a pigmy kangaroo,” and in another as a kangaroo- 
rat (in reality a jerboa, perhaps, since kangaroos are not found in 
America), he did not know what it was, and says he “ had 
never heard of such a beast; thought myself face to face with 
some incomparable sport of nature, and began to cherish hopes 
of immortality in science.” But as he is quite aware of his owr 
ignorance about animals, he ought really to be more cautious 
than he is in speaking about them, and not venture upon the 
assertion that his dog was “often wet with sweat,” be- 
cause, as dogs only perspire with the tongue, he cannot have 
seen the dog in that condition ; and a palpably inaccurate state- 
ment like this tends to throw discredit upon all others coming 
from the same source. Any reader who is impatient of intro- 
ductory matter would do well to turn at once to the fifth chapters 
where such story as there is may be said to begin; the first four 
chapters are less interesting than those which follow, and can 
be read quite as well at the end as at the commencement. The 
work cannot, however, be called a regular story, as it has not 
the requisite consecutive narrative. In our opinion, it would be 
all the better if this deficiency were supplied. 





MR. GARDINER’S “ HISTORY.”* 
“TRUE ’tis, tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,” but there’can be no 
doubt about it that the great work of Mr. Gardiner is not a 
great work in the literary sense. It is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to define what constitutes a great historian, or what con- 
stitutes a great historical work. But whatever be the true de- 
finitions, Mr. Gardiner and his history fail to fall within them. 
Roughly speaking, we may divide historians into four classes- 
There is, firstly, the writer of chronicles, the recorder of events, 
the compiler of an almanack of national affairs, the ant of his- 
tory, the collector of the facts into a heap, to adopt Bacon’s 
simile. He is generally a contemporary of the events he relates, 
and the existence of some such person is the condition of the 
existence of history at all. But he is often, especially in these 
latter days, a recorder of past events, an antiquarian, a studious 
ransacker of old documents, old diaries, old pamphlets, and old 
chronicles themselves. Of such kind was apparently Hecataeus, 
the founder of Greek history, and Fabyan and Hall, the first 
English historians. Then comes the story-teller, the man to 
whom history is something better than an old almanack, to whom 
it is a drama, a novel in which he takes a lively and a human 
interest, and who invests the telling of it with life and human 
interest. The historian of this kind does not content 
himself with merely chronicling the occurrence of an event ; 
he aims at giving a picture of the occurrence showing us the 
actors who took part in the scene, as well as the scene itself, 
painted to life, and at tracing events to the characters and pas- 
sions of the actor. Of such were Herodotus and Froissart, and 
Clarendon and Robertson. From these two classes are developed 
two others, whom, for want of a better name, we may call the 
scientific and philosophical historian. The scientific historian 
is the development of the chronicler. If he be a contemporary 
historian, he gives something more than a collection of facts: 
picked up from common knowledge, or, in these days, from the 
daily press. He tries to get behind the scenes, to gain access to 
State documents, to derive “ tips,” to adopt a betting phrase, 
from great personages and their intimates. He does not rest 
content without sifting and weighing evidence, gauging notices, 
estimating character, taking account of the movements of the 
great forces of politics besides the personal ones, and altogether- 
he conducts his operations like a man of science in endeavouring 
to ascertain for purposes of teaching the true functions and 
character of the specimens of which he is going to give an account. 
If he be a retrospective historian, his task is proportionately 








* The History of England, from the Accession of Junes I, to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War. By Samuel R, Gardiner, LL.D, In 10 vols. Vols L-1V. London: 
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increased in difficulty. He has to extend his researches more 
widely and more deeply, to disinter varied materials, to balance 
the evidence of witnesses by critical acumen, and on affidavit, 
as it were, instead of on evidence in open court; to read the 
past by the light of the present, and, like Professor Owen, with 
the extinct moa, to reconstruct an obsolete institution, or an 
extinct theory, from the scanty and dubious fragments which 
time and chance have left behind. ‘Tacitus and Freeman, 
Macaulay and Green, have all performed this work with signal 
success. But the work of the scientific historian is incomplete, 
unless he also partakes of the character of the philosophic his- 
torian, who is developed out of the story-teller. His distinctive 
characteristic is that he does not content himself with accumu- 
lating facts, with weighing evidence, analysing character, recon- 
structing the past. He goes behind the facts and the evidence, 
to the great causes at work in society at large. He reconstructs 
the past, but he shows its causal connection with what went 
before, and what came after, and what is tocome. He, in fact, 
regards history as philosophy teaching by example, and he treats 
the particular history he is relating in connection with the whole 
of which it is a part. For emivent success, these four kinds of 
historian should all meet in the same man, as they met, for 
instance, in Thucydides, and Gibbon, and Macaulay. We 
cannot say that they meet in Mr. Gardiner. He belongs 
essentially to the third type of historian, and he has but little 
admixture of the second and the fourth. There is no doubt 
that the great essential of a historian for literary purposes is 
his power of telling a story. Now, in this Mr. Gardiner is 
singularly defective. In the four volumes now under con- 
sideration, there is hardly a single passage which moves our 
feelings or stirs our hearts. It has been said that when we are 
reading history, we should actually have the events narrated 
before us. We should be so entranced in the story that we 
should actually hear the cackle of the geese which saved the 
Capitol, or-see the splendid armament on that sunny morning 
sailing out of the Peiraeus for Sicily. Whatever our personal 
and political predilections, we should weep with Sarsfield at 
Limerick, and shout with Walker at Londonderry. But Mr. 
Gardiner has none of the power of eloquence or the splendour 
of style. As a rule, he does not even attempt it. When 
he does put in a purple patch, we feel that it is a patch, 
and not an integral part of the garment. He uses phrases 
apparently intended to be picturesque or impassioned without 
giving us a picture or inspiring us with passion. When in the 
midst of a perfectly calm statement of the intrigues of 
James, and the progress of the Palatinate War, we are sud- 
denly told that “Spinola sprang like a lion” at some petty 
German town, or that after his great defeat at Prague, 
Frederick was flying “ towards the passes which led through the 
giant mountains into Siberia,’ we are not in the least moved, 
except, perhaps, by an uneasy sense that the common-place 
simile and the metaphor should be so incongruously dragged in. 
Yet it cannot be said that the times covered by these volumes, 
from the death of Elizabeth to the Bohemian War, are 
uneventful or incapable of dramatic treatment. When we 
read the tedious account of Raleigh’s trial, we sigh for 
Macaulay’s trial of Warren Hastings. If the death of 
Elizabeth could not be invested with the pathos which it re- 
quired, the development and ruin of the Gunpowder Plot might 
surely have stirred any one with interest. But if there is one 
characteristic of Mr. Gardiner which is more strongly developed 
than another, it is to mar a curious tale in the telling of it. He 
laboriously works through the details of the Gunpowder Plot 
with about as much interest as he works through the details 
of James’s controversy with the Church of Scotland, or the 
minutie of his intrigues for the Spanish match. Nor is 
the incapacity of the story-teller relieved by the power of 
the philosopher. The philosophico-historical remarks which 
are interjected at intervals are platitudinous, common-place, 
or false. What could be more absurd than to suggest that 
the solution of all James’s foreign difficulties and the pre- 
vention of the Thirty Years’ War would have been effected by 
Digby’s policy of “an alliance between Spain and England, 
honestly carried out on both sides”? He might as well suggest 
an alliance between Turkey and England, as a cure for the evils 
of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, and there was about as 
much possibility of the one being “ honestly ” carried out as of 
the other. 

But though Mr. Gardiner mars a curious tale in the telling 
of it, and does not make reflections of any great value on it, 





yet there is no doubt of his ability in collecting and sifting the 
materials for his tales. In patient research and industrions 
accumulation of materials not even Macaulay surpassed him, 
He has cleared to view the tortuous intrigues which led to the 
death of Overbury as no one before him has done. He has 
thrown a new light on the details of Raleigh’s disastrous cureer, 
and has partially cleared James of the charge of having perse- 
cuted Raleigh for the sake of robbing him of Sherborne, and has 
shown that the charge of robbery, if it can be maintained 
at all, has been enormously exaggerated, and that Raleigh 
really merited his ultimate fate. He has followed the 
underground workings of James’s mind in his negotiations 
with Spain with all the industry of a mole. He has had 
access, of course, to materials in the Record Office which 
were not at the disposal of previous historians, but he has 
ransacked them with a diligence and weighed them with a 
scientific impartiality which are unsurpassed. In fact, if we 
go to Mr. Gardiner’s book to learn the facts of history and to 
get them clearly set out, disentangled from the masses of matter 
with which they are mixed in their native state, we could go to 
no better source of knowledge. As a literary work, Mr. Gar- 
diner’s history is not likely to have a wide popularity now, or a 
long life in the future. But it is a book which will becomea 
mine of information for all future inquirers in the same field, 
and will long remain the chief authority for the period with 
which it is concerned. 





POEMS BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE.* 

Wuen we review this volume of poems, we are tempted rather 
to draw attention to what they are not than to what they are. 
The serene criticism which with trained instinct discovers in a 
book beauties of which the author is himself hardly conscious 
could find little, if any, latent excellence in these verses of which 
the simplest-minded reader is not equally aware. Slashing 
abuse is uncalled for, the weaknesses and the defects of the Keep- 
sake poetry which pleased good souls in the early Victorian era 
are, as it is, over-severely judged by modern taste. Yet these 
records of Mrs. Fanny Kemble have this considerable interest, that 
they evoke past fashions of thought which, though we know 
little of them, have not yet become historical. They have the 
merit that an insignificant spot of complementary colour may 
have in a picture, emphasising its features while itself hardly 
noticeable. The earlier of the poems are remote and halting 
echoes of Moore and Byron, and they revive spectral fashions 
and forgotten fantasies. We feel kindly about their slipshod 
style and worn beauties, just as we might about our grand- 
mothers’ slippers and corkscrew curls. There is a rococo 
instinct about most of us, and while we do not give the respect 
to Mrs. Kemble’s verses which the reprinted works of accredited 
writers demand, we feel such an interest in her poetic records 
as we might bestow on a boudoir with all its nick-nacks which 
had been locked up for fifty years. In Lord Lytton’s biography, 
we read of Fanny Kemble as the “ eighth wonder of the world.” 
We are prepared to love her by her pleasant volumes of auto- 
biography, which leave a wholesome and bright impression of 
her private worth ; and now we have her poems as they were 
struck off, without much, if any, mark on them of modern 
reconsideration. 

To apply a rigid literary standard to them would be not to 
break a butterfly upon a wheel, but to grind a fly in amber to 
powder. It could be done, and the powder would not be worth 
much. Halting lines, hackneyed epithets, and want of correction 
in every page might demand the rebuke of an earnest reviewer. 
To what purpose serve these interminable “ pieces,” which ought 
to have been “ fugitive’? For our part, we turn over the pages, 
many of which the somnolent printer has not numbered, and 
think that Mr. Bentley is a kind and liberal publisher, and 
Fanny Kemble’s name is, as it deserves to be, a name to con- 
jure up a kindly public. Nor is he mistaken; we find in her 
new volume indications of her life and training, and proofs of 
her many high qualities. It were ungrateful to complain that 
she is not a poet. 

Paradox as it may seem, it is probable that her early use of 
Shakespeare as the natural Kemble food stunted her personal 
gift of poetry. Men may assimilate Milton, or Byron, or 
Tennyson, and their imaginations may be quickened; but 
Shakespeare seems incapable of the necessary disintegration, 
and the well-known dullness of Mrs. Siddons in society is, per- 
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haps, referable to her absorption in his genius. Throughout 
this volume, containing two hundred and twenty-one separate 
effusions, we find nothing that might have been said by the 
Juliet or the Portia so well impersonated by Mrs. Kemble. On 
the other hand, she is so oppressed by Moore that she,— 
“Wreathes the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown ;” 
she drinks, in lines that must have vexed him by their discords, 
ne oe omnes a health to thee, Bard of Erin, 
To the goblet’s brim we will fill ; 
For all that to life is endearing 
Thy strains have made dea:er still ;” 
and mounts an Anacreontic merry-go-round more than once in 
those galloping metres which are a snare to untaught rhyme- 
sters. . But we refrain from harsh fault-finding, however care- 
less and irregular many of the lines are, and we rather turn 
to the sentiment of those verses written under circumstances of 
trial and grief to which the author, in her prose biography, has 
supplied a key. In them there is often an earnestness and 
feeling which we must respect, and her strong sense and 
passionate nature strike notes from her lyre which have a ring 
of human emotion that mere art, however, could not have given, 
and, in so far as it is simple and true, has in it an element of 
poetry. Looking through the volume, we have marked some 
passages that are not without the beauty of having been in- 
tensely felt. In Mrs. Kemble’s vigorous prose, the real anguish 
in them would have won our sympathy more than they now do, 
for in their poetic mould they suffer by the lack of beautiful 
form where we have a right to demand it. The following lines, 
written on “ Arrival in Rome,” in blank verse, are a favourable 
specimen, and yet they justify our remarks :— 
“ Love had departed, youth, too, had departed, 
Hope had departed, and my life before me 
Lay covered with the ashes of the Past,— 
Dark, barren, cold, drear, flinty, colourless. 
As through the cheerless gray of waning night, 
When its black veils wear thin and part like film, 
Beautiful light, like life, begins to glow, 
And the great picture of the earth is sketched 
Faintly upon the canvas of the dark, 
Brighter and brighter growing, as the day 
Holds its great torch against God’s master-piece, 
Till the whole work in perfect glory shines; ~ 
So rose once more that southern vision’s splendour, 
Upon the cheerless twilight of my fate ; 
The last grim pages of my book of life, 
Filled with a mean and grinding martyrdom, 
Washed with unceasing tears, at length gave back 
The nobler legend written on my youth.” 
No one can doubt Mrs. Kemble’s sense of humour; but we think 
that the reckless defiance of ridicule which in women who have 
suffered much often goes with keen perception of it, may 
account for the frequent bathos in which this gifted woman 
seems almost wilfully to indulge, whether she write prose or 
verse. 

The stage, no doubt, tempts witty actors to cap climax by 
anti-climax. In her moment of agony, the heroine must think 
of the footlights ; but in a volume of poetry, why should we be 
discomfited by such lines as:— 

“To shut the banging doors and windows wide 
Of restless sense’’? 
Why “banging ?” In lines suggested by Dante’s vision of Fran- 
cisca and Paolo in the “ bufera infernal,” why write of the “ howl- 
ing hurricane?” A certain homeliness, we will not call it vulgarity 
of phrase, contrasts unpleasantly with the usual loftiness of 
conventional epithet which is maintained, and as an example of 
which we will quote from a “ Farewell” written at Oatlands :— 
“*T shall fly no more on my fiery steed 
O’er the springing sward, through the twilight wood, 
Nor rein my courser, and check my speed, 
By the lonely grange and the haunted flood.” 


In contrast to this stanza, pardonable as the impromptu of a 
young lady taking off her hat and habit, but hardly worth 
revival in print, we quote a sonnet that has much merit, though 
hardly orthodox in the alexandrine that concludes it :— 


“Thou poisonous laurel-leaf, that in the soil 
Of life, which I am doomed to till full sore, 
Spring’st like a noisome weed ! I do not toil 
For thee, and yet thou still com’st darkening o’er 
My plot of earth with thy unwelcome shade. 
Thou nightshade of the heart, beneath whose boughs 
All fair and gentle buds hung withering, 
Why hast thou wreathed thyself around my brows, 
Casting from thence the blossoms of my spring, 
Breathing on youth’s sweet roses till they fade ? 





Alas! thou art an evil weed of woe, 
Watered with tears and watched with sleepless care, 
Seldom doth envy thy green glories spare ; 

And yet men covet thee,—ah ! wherefore do they so ?” 


The bondage of the sonnet, indeed, proves useful to Mrs. Kemble’s 
somewhat untidy muse, lacking, as she would seem to do, that 
reverence for form and fine altruism which a true poet needs. 
Her ballad on the loss of the ‘ Birkenhead ’ has considerable merit, 
but it proves her want of sympathetic imagination. To give 
zest to it, she puts it into the mouth of an ordinary soldier; but 
no soldier would think the ship’s engine throbbed,— 

“ Like the huge heart of a giant, with a sound like a heavy sob.” 
Nor would he have talked of the “ sweltering, seething surf of 
the reckless, rolling ocean;” or, if indeed he had been book- 
learned enough for these common-place alliterations, he would 
hardly have condescended to the bald conclusion :— 

* And I hope that I may say it without unbecoming pride, 
There are gallant soldiers, well I know, in many a land beside, 
But I think that none but Englishmen like these men would have 
died.” 
Yet there is more of open air and daylight in this poem than in 
others where the moonlight and gardens, and the tragic half- 
lights of Drury Lane seem appropriate to the language. This 
great praise remains to be given. The volume is free of those 
mannerisms and impertinences of some minor minstrels who 
have their art at their fingers’ ends, but who do not use it for 
the healthy and human purpose evident in Mrs. Kemble’s least 
impromptu. Among our questionable tricksters in verse who 
stand on tip-toe and strain their throats to sing of poisons, she 
earns the praise of that beauty which is inseparable from honest 
womanly intention. Insipid as may be the decent dress and 
calm faces of our grandmothers, they are pleasanter to look at. 
than the mznad grimaces which are greeted as poetry by our 
dilettantis. The drawing room with its nick-nacks of fifty years 
since, to which we likened this volume, has a pleasant scent of 
lavender, and its contents give a certain pleasure, because they 
suggest kindly womanly life, though they are in very direct 
opposition to the taste of the present day. 





THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION.* 
Mr. Tuornuitt has written a most admirable pamphlet, which 
shows, as much by its careful sobriety and moderation, as by the 
accumulation of evidence in its appendices, that he takes no head- 
long or impulsive view on a subject on which it is easier to write 
from impulse than from judgment. “I wish,” he says (p. 54), 
“not to injure my case by overstating it. I do not represent 
the physiologists as monsters, nor even as men who inflict pain 
for the pleasure of inflicting it. They are, I admit, men of 
culture, often of high intellectual eminence. In the ordinary 
relations of life, they may be, moreover, perfectly amiable. But 
I maintain that with all this, the evidence of the Report [of 
the Royal Commission], the evidence of their own acts, their 
own sentiments, show them to be men in whom the practice 
of vivisection has deadened all the natural feelings of com- 
passion, who inflict suffering without compunction, and witness 
it without pity, without regret; who regard the advancement 
of science as everything, the agonies by which the advance 
is effected as nothing.” ‘That is not, of course, applicable to all 
vivisectionists; and some of it is applicable only to a few =: 
but we do not hesitate to say that Mr. Thornhill substan- 
tiates a good part of his case, though we think he hardly 
makes sufficient allowance for the success with which the experi- 
menters persuade themselves that they inflict no pain in cases 
where they have no certain means of knowing whether they 
inflict pain or not. There, are, too amongst these experiments 
certainly some which Mr. Thornhill speaks of as agonising which 
the experimenters themselves would vehemently assert to be 
quite painless, and for the painlessness of some of which 
they could give fair evidence; but on the whole, Mr. Thornhill 
keeps within the mark of what his very careful summary 
in the appendices proves. And he is amply justified in his 
remark (p. 51) that there is nothing which more jars on the feelings 
than the levity with which pain is spoken of when inflicted on an 
animal, and the gravity with which it is regarded when suffered 
by the experimenter himself. “ For example,” he says, “we find 
Dr. MacDonnell describing the pain of a very dreadful operation 
on a dog as a mere nothing; in fact, occasioning the animal 
no more suffering than if his ear had been bitten in a fight 
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with another dog. But when Dr. MacDonnell is describing the 
result of an experiment he performed on himself, he. depicts the 
pain he endured as ‘torture,’ and yet the experiment consisted 
‘in no more than plunging his arm” [for some minutes] “into a 
pan full of melting ice and water.” It is only fair to say that 
the “ very dreadful experiment” referred to, namely, torsion of 
an artery, was stated by Dr. MacDonnell to have been performed 
under anzsthetics, and that the suffering to which the dog was 
subjected was only the pain left after recovering from the 
anesthetic; but this tendency to describe animal suffering as 
hardly worth mention, though what are in all probability very 
much less serious sufferings in man, are dilated on with the 
greatest eloquence, pervaded the whole body of physio- 
logical testimony. In fact, it is hardly possible to extract 
from one of the physiological experimenters the admission 
that any experiment, except those made directly on the 
excitation of sensitive nerves, is agonising at all. Mr. Thorn- 
hill is thoroughly justified in saying that all the evidence shows 
a violent prepossession against admitting the probability of 
serious suffering in the case of any experiment which the ex- 
perimenters wished to make, and an equally violent preposses- 
sion in favour of the enormous benefits likely to accrue to 
science from the experiment when made. 

Nor does Mr. Thornhill sufficiently insist on the tendency of 
the physiologists to multiply the number of their experiments 
more and more, as the science advances. Physiologist after 
physiologist has remarked that as the complexities of disease 
increase, we need more and more powerful instruments in order to 
discover the proper safeguards and cures, and that far the most 
potent of these instruments is the power of experiment on 
living animals. Professor Ray Lankester, as is well known, 
has insisted that the number of physiological experiments 
should increase in geometric ratio as time goes on,—one 
series of experiments following another. And, of course, 
if this were to be permitted, we should soon have whole 
generations of animals bred and fed and preserved solely 
for the purposes of the physiological laboratory. Science 
is ever asking for more and more of these experiments, and 
unless we resist the demand at the outset, we shall soon have a 
number of physiological laboratories so considerable, that in 
order to put down the practice of painful experiment, we should 
have once more to raise the question of compensation on a con- 
siderable scale to the vested interests injured by the prohibition. 
The question whether it is right to keep animals solely that they 
may suffer on our behalf is a most urgent one, and it is surely 
.& question as pressing for the Clergy of all denominations as it 
is for the Medical profession itself. We observe with profound 
regret that the Oxford Clergy, at least, do not think so, or they 
would have voted on Tuesday as they voted in the Horton case, 
—in great numbers and with hearty esprit de corps. 

We heartily recommend Mr. Thornhill’s most temperate and 
sober pamphlet to the grave consideration of the Clergy who 
are thus indifferent to the claims of the animal creation. We 
believe, with him, that the question raised is virtually the 
controversy between Materialism and Christianity. And we 
are quite sure of this, that if the physiologists are ever 
strong enough to get the present somewhat ineffectual Vivi- 
section Act repealed, we shall soon have the question between 
Materialism and Christianity raised in a form in which 
it will be almost impossible to settle it without outbursts of 
passion and bitter mutual recriminations, which no true Christian 
would willingly permit. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines are not very bright this month. They have 
excellent and instructive papers, as usual; but there are none 
conspicuous, unless it be Cardinal Newman’s on “ Inspiration,” 
in the Nineteenth Century, and M. T. Colani’s, on “ The Anglo- 
French Alliance,” in the Fortnightly. The former we discussed 
Jast week in some detail, and the latter is a very remarkable 
paper. The author, as editor of the République Frangaise, may 
be supposed to know the opinions of the Opportunists, still the 
most powerful single section in the French Chamber, and if he 
‘does, they are bent on war with Germany whenever they see a 
good chance; and meanwhile, France “ confronts Germany as an 
irreconcileable enemy.” ‘The German Chancellor is well aware 
of this, and has consequently arranged the league of Central 
Europe, which is, in M. Colani’s judgment, so threatening for 
England that she ought at once to recement her alliance with 
France. The price paid by Germany to Austria for her adhe- 





sion is, he contends, extension to Salonica, a prospect which he 
deems most threatening to England, as the owner of Salonica 
would threaten Alexandria and the Suez Canal. He there. 
fore adjures England to join France, and stop this expan- 
sion, even by war, in which France would operate on 
the Rhine against Germany, while England struck at her 
allies. M. Colani is dreaming. England wishes the 
Balkan to be free, and therefore deprecates an Austrian ad- 
vance; but she is not afraid of it for her own interests, 
Austria at Salonica would be a little more completely within 
the range of British cannon than Austria at Trieste, and could 
no more cross the Mediterranean to attack Alexandria than she 
could send an army to besiege Calcutta. M. Colani further 
holds that the English are unfair to the colonising faculty of 
France, which is partly true, if Algeria is a colony; and that 
England cannot govern Egypt, from mental incapacity and want 
“of certain geometrical habits, certain processes of mechanical 
regularity,” and from having uttered the “senseless phrase,” 
“Egypt for the Egyptians.” He is of opinion that the 
British Army is decaying, and will be worse when we adopt 
conscription ; that England is becoming democratic, and is 
on the brink of an agrarian revolution, while she will be 
compelled to give Ireland independence. Nevertheless, England 
will triumph over all difficulties, ‘‘ having in her a force of irre- 
sistible expansion, to which democracy will give fresh vigour.” 
Opinions like these, expressed by a writer whose literary ability 
is obvious in every line, may make us humble in judging foreign 
affairs. We may miss the true purposes and methods of a 
Continental people as M. Colani misses ours. None of the 
remaining papers in the Fortnightly are of striking interest, 
though Mr. Labouchere’s statement of the Radical programme 
is most vigorous. He goes, however, far too fast and too far, 
when he argues that after the reduction of the franchise, Parlia- 
ment will accept short Parliaments, the payment of Members, the 
abolition of the House of Lords, the reduction of the Civil List, the 
disendowment of the Church, the imposition ofa land-tax of 4s. in 
the pound upon rack-rent value, the compulsory sale of London 
leaseholds, a progressive death-duty, and Home-rule for Ireland. 
We do not believe opinion will flow in the direction of all these 
changes, but if it does, it will flow slowly, and long before they 
are accomplished we shall have seen two or three sharp and 
perhaps long-continued Tory reactions. Nothing protects us 
against the rise of a Tory leader whom both parties may con- 
sider the ablest administrator in the country. Mr. St. Leger 
Herbert’s plan for the better government of our Colonies, 
though defended by a most instructive statement of facts—par- 
ticularly as regards the desire of the Colonies for extension, 
which he compares to the American desire for the settle- 
ment of the Far West—strikes us as impracticable. He 
would frame a Council of experienced men, who should control 
the Secretary of State. That scheme is inconsistent with re- 
sponsible Government, and would not work even as regards 
India, were Indian affairs closely watched in Parliament, or 
were the Indian Council less submissive to a Cabinet decision. 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s plan for creating peasant-proprietorship 
in England is worth reading, but will make few converts. 
Statesmen will never make either the State or the County 
Councils landlords, even for a time. The proposal is hopelessly 
opposed to the instincts of the body of the people, and sup- 
poses in the agriculturists a foresight they do not possess. An 
advantage to be realised fifty years hence will never in this 
country tempt men into revolution. 


Next to Cardinal Newman’s paper, before noticed, the 
most interesting in the Nineteenth Century is Mr. Fowler’s, 
on “India and her Wheat.” He points out that the ex- 
port of Indian wheat has risen from £167,000 in 1873 
to £8,869,000 in 1882, and probably above £10,000,000 
in 1883, more than a third going to France. The wheat 
is excellent; the supply, though statistics do not exist, is 
certainly immense, and is probably limited only by the de- 
mand; and the first cost of production is certainly as low as in 
the Western States of America, and possibly much lower. The 
only drawback is the cost of transit, which even by rail is double 
what it is in America, and is increased by the long stretches 
over which the grain must be carried in carts. Mr. Fowler 
would, therefore, greatly extend the Railway system, giving 
a guarantee on the expenditure of at least £10,000,000 
a year, on condition that the lines followed a previously 
defined plan. The figures need study and discussion, 
but believing, as we do, that India can supply the whole of 
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Western Europe with wheat—her own people chiefly eating 
millet, maize, and rice—we should not object, if only the guar- 
antee could be limited to twenty years. What we dread is an 
increase to the permanent Debt, or the State undertakings, 
which in times of disorder would either crush the Indian Trea- 
sury, or, if the money were advanced by Great Britain, compel 
her statesmen to regard India as an exhausting burden. Mr. 
Fowler says truly that the amount of the guarantee is nearly 
always earned, but argues as if internal order were beyond 
disturbance. Mr. Beresford Hope’s “Ecclesiastical Olive- 
Branch ” will interest all who have watched recent struggles, 
because he writes as a High Churchman, “without sym- 
pathy with Disestablishment.” Mr. Beresford Hope's plan is 
that of the Commission modified. He would make the 
Bishops’ Courts the Courts of First Instance, and create 
a Court of Appeal, in which two members should be Judges 
of the land; two doctors of law of ten years’ standing, 
chosen from the Canonists, whose profession he would revive; 
and three theologians, all, of course, appointed by the Crown. 
Such a Court would, he thinks, be accepted by all parties. 
Possibly it might, but would it be accepted by Parliament, 
which intends the laity to have a preponderating vote in the 
government of the Church? Canon Curteis sends the other 
religious article, on “Christian Agnosticism,” an attempt to 
show that Agnosticism, left to advance on its own lines, must 
end in a “Christian Agnosticism,” the acceptance of a God 
whom it is impossible fully to define or comprehend. This, the 
Canon maintains, is the permanent Christian teaching :— 

“T say, with Job and all the great prophets of the Old Testament, 
* Canst thou by searching find out God?’ And I bow to the authority 
of Christ, who tells me, ‘No man hath seen God at any time;’ ‘ God 
is a Spirit ;’ ‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
Yieved.’ And in so holding, I am in full accord with the Church, I 
say with her, ‘We know Thee now by Faith ;’ ‘The Father is in- 
comprehensible (im-mensus) ;’ ‘There is but one God, eternal, in- 
corporeal, indivisible, beyond reach of suffering, infinite,’—in short, 
a@ profound and inscrutable Being. Nor do I find that Catholic 
theology, for 1800 years, has ever swerved from a clear and out- 
spoken confession of this Agnosticism. So early as the second century, 
we read in Justin Martyr, ‘Can a man know God, as he knows 
arithmetic or astronomy? Assuredly not.’ Irenzus, in the same 
century, repeatedly speaks of God as ‘indefinable, incomprehensible, 
invisible.’ That bold thinker in the third century, Clement of Alex- 
‘andria, declares (with Mr. Spencer) that the process of theology is, 
with regard to its doctrine of God, negative and agnostic, always 
‘setting forth what God is not, ratber than what He is.’ All the great 
Fathers of the fourth century echo the same statement. St. Augustine 
is strong on the point. John of Damascus, the greatest theologian 
of the East, says bluntly, ‘It is impossible for the lower nature to 
know the higher.’ Indeed, it would be a mere waste of time to 
adduce any more of the great Catholic theologians by name. They 
are all ‘agnostics’ toa man. And M. Emile Burnouf is quite right 
when he says: ‘ Les docteurs chrétiens sont unanimes 4 déclarer que 
leur Dieu est caché et incompréhensible, qu’il est plein de mystéres, 
qu’il est l’objet de la foi, et non pas de la raison.’ ” 


Religion, however, of which the foundation is this belief, cannot 
be brought home to the people “ without the use of even coarse 
symbolism, which is as relative to the masses for whom it is 
intended as scientific conceptions are to philosophers.” Does 
not Dr. Curteis rather under-rate what we have gained towards 
the conception of God from direct revelation, and would not his 
view end in a faith with an esoteric and exoteric side, one pre- 
sented to scholars, and the other to the unlearned, which latter 
would gradually by accretion become false. The Hindoo has a creed 
like that, with a bold and grand, though false philosophy for spirit, 
idolatry for flesh, and infinite absurdities for clothing, and for 
the practical life of the millions the flesh and clothing are all. 
A Christian ceases to be Agnostic if he admits that Christ 
knew, and without that admission what is Christianity ? Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s dissection of a rainbow will attract the scientific, 
but we turned to Mr. Godfrey Lagden’s “‘ Walk to Coomassie,” 
only to be disappointed. He did walk from Cape Coast Castle 
to Coomassie, and walked back, which is a great feat to have 
done, but there is no value in his description of the walk. We 
do not know the country or its people any better, and only gather 
that the old Ashantee despotism has ended, that the tribes are 
now only federated, and that the happiness of the tribesmen is not 
much increased, the clan chiefs being nearly as murderous as the 
old despot. The influence of England is, however, more felt, for 
Mr. Lagden was only held in gentle confinement for five days, 
till the chiefs could make up their minds what he had come for. 
Luckily they did not think him a spy, and as he had preseats 
for everybody, everybody received him with what was meant for 
geniality. Mr. Lagden is a bold man, eager for information ; 
but a less instructive or entertaining narrative than his, it was 





never our lot to read. Mr. R. H. Hayward’s paper on “ Pro- 
portional Representation ” is valuable for its tables, which show 
clearly that under the present system a majority of voters may 
send up a minority of Members to Parliament; but his remedy 
is only an extension of the three-cornered system, which is 
already practically condemned. ‘The choice practically lies 
between splitting great cities and counties into two-Membered 
districts, as the Metropolis is split, and superseding all other 
arrangements by the single representation of each district, 
leaving the minority to win as many districts as it can. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the Contemporary, commences a 
series of directly political articles, which his admirers will, of 
course, pronounce the most instructive ever yet delivered. They 
may be, but the first one only repeats the old idea that the 
Liberals have wandered from their ancient path, the removal 
of restrictions. They have ceased to remove grievances, and 
have begun to impose restrictions, regulations of all kinds, of 
which Mr. Spencer certainly produces a formidable list. We 
might reply that the architect, when he has swept away rubbish, 
begins to build; but we wait for the next number,when Mr. Spencer 
will explain himself more fully. At present, the only dogma he 
lays down is that “the liberty which a citizen enjoys is to be 
measured not by the nature of the governmental machinery he 
lives under, whether representative or other, but by the relative 
paucity of the restraints it imposes on him.” In other words, 
the British Government would be far more Liberal if it did not 
impose on the citizen an obligation to wear clothes as he walks 
down the Strand. That is not our conception of Liberalism, 
but we can wait the evolution of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s thought. 
The Bishop of Liverpool, on “The Church Courts Commission,” 
expresses ideas exactly contrary to those of Mr. Beresford-Hope. 
He deprecates the recommendation of the Royal Commission to 
give more power to the Bishops, and is entirely in favour of a 
purely lay supreme tribunal. He even hints that Bishops should 
not have any judicial power at all, and would not grant them 
the right of using their discretion to stop prosecutions in limine, 
while he would make the history as stated by the lay court law, 
as well as the formal decision. Otherwise, he says, there would 
be no law at all, and every principle could be fought again on 
every separate case. It is quite clear that Dr. Ryle, at all 
events, does not accept “ the olive branch.” Mr. W. O’Connor 
Morris wants something done for Irish landlords, a quicker law 
of eviction apparently, and a reduction of family burdens in 
proportion to reductions of rental; and Mr. J. Slagg, a Mem- 
ber whose high ability never receives full recognition, brings 
forward again the old Palmerstonian proposition that the 
Secretary of State should actually be responsible for India, 
instead of the Secretary of State in Council. He is right, we 
believe, and he will succeed; but he should state the benefit 
arising in theory from the present scheme, which is that the 
Council operates as a buffer between India and Parliament, 
and that, therefore, India is governed in India. It is not so, 
for the Viceroy’s Government is perpetually checked by the 
Council, but that is the theory of the arrangement. The 
three papers on “The Housing of the London Poor” con- 
tribute little to the solution of the problem. Mr. A. Marshall 
will not get his “rigorous inspection of proclaimed dis- 
tricts,’ which, if effectively carried out, would produce an 
insurrection; Mr. M. G. Mulhall’s proposal to expropriate 
all slums and build Peabody buildings on them is far in 
advance of public feeling; and Mr. Elijah Hoole’s demon- 
stration that good dwellings would not be costly impresses us 
as much too sanguine. He may be right as to first cost, but 
it is the cost of repairs which frightens speculators, who know 
quite well that the moment they get below respectable tenants 
the very stairs will be torn up. The problem is not how to 
house London artisans, who could all be housed very decently 
by compelling the rebuilding of unwholesome dwellings, but 
how to house the quarter of a million below them who will 
preserve nothing. As yet, the statesmen have said upon 
this subject more sensible things than the thinkers. Miss 
Octavia Hill’s figures seem to support Mr. Hoole’s conclusions, 
but has he added to the cost of maintenance Miss Hill’s (non- 
existent) salary, or does he expect to get managing women 
with special faculty for controlling roughs for nothing ? We do 
not. Mr. Lilly on “ The Christian Revolution ” is less fresh and 
original than usual; and Baron Malortie tells us little new of 
the Egyptian Question. He only repeats once more the truism, 
which, we admit, needs repetition, but still is a truism, that 
England must either let the Egyptians govern, or govern for 
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herself openly for a definite time; and then he descends into 
the bottomless pit of Egyptian finance. The deficit can be 
choked in a moment, either by partial repudiation or by a British 
guarantee, but it cannot be got rid of by small devices like 
tobacco monopolies, which, after all, the natives must pay for. 
Egypt cannot pay half its excessive taxation for a Debt 
never incurred, only half the money having been received, and 
prosper ; still less pay it, and prosper, and fight for the Soudan, 
and maintain two Governments, two armies, and two sets of 
contractors. It is not possible, and little efforts to raise more 
money or reduce petty expenditures by making all officials un- 
comfortable do but conceal the broad truth. 

Mrs, Oliphant is winding up “The Wizard’s Son” in Jfac- 
millan, not, we fear, very successfully. We reserve a final 
opinion for the book when it appears, but her wonderful 
management of her strange materials—she really. has created 
a new kind of Mephistopheles—has over-burdened her with 
them; and instead of using spiritual forces, she is extricating 
herself by an appeal to merely material magic, explosions caused 
by no human hand, and so on, which are very ancient indeed. 
The conception of her Wizard was nearly perfect ; the conscience- 
less man, permitted to live for generations, and misadvise his 
descendants, and accumulate unhallowed knowledge, was abso- 
lutely original; but we do not care about theatric flames, which 
we know will hurt nobody except the admiring reader. We 
cannot understand why Mr. Morley, in his extremely able 
statement of the difficulties or impossibilities which prevent a 
Federation of Greater Britain, should insert a sentence of this 
kind :—* The bloodiest struggle of our generation was between 
English-speaking men of the North and English-speaking men 
of the South, because economic difficulties had brought up a 
problem of government which the two parties to the strife looked 
at with different eyes, from difference of habit and of interest.” 
By “economic difficulties” he means, we presume, that ex- 
haustion of the soil by slave labour which compelled the South 
to be perpetually widening the area of slavery. That was, no 
doubt, the proximate cause of the war, but its true cause was 
the rise under one flag of two civilisations whose co-existence was 
impossible. 

We have hardly left ourselves space for the National Review, 
but the number is a good one, and more decidedly Conservative 
than usual. The most readable paper is Mr. Mallock’s, who 
shows, what we thought every one knew, that the great  pro- 
prietors hold but a small proportion of British wealth. He 
should have given detailed authority for his figures, which must 
be partly conjectural; but the substance of his contention is ac- 
curate enough. The great landlords do not receive three per cent. 
of the British income ; and Mr. Mallock will, therefore, perhaps 
kindly explain why, if property is to be the basis of political 
arrangements, the great families should have such a place in 
Britain, should have one Legislative House all to themselves, 
should seat one-third of the Lower House, and should retain a 
preferential claim to all the higher public offices. 
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Rhyme? and Reason? By Lewis Carroll. With Illustrations by 
Arthur B. Frost and Henry Holliday. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
poems, as the writer explains, have appeared before, with the ex- 
ception of six, which do not, we feel bound to say, much increase the 
value of the volume. One of the six is a distinct mistake. It was a 
fair enough jest to parody the cry of “ Endowment of Research” by 
“Research of Endowment ;’’ but it is not fair to dwell on the sug- 
gestion of a motive other than the desire of knowledge, in the bitter 
invective of ‘“ Fame’s Penny Trumpet.” Of the republished poems, 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” “ Phantasmagoria,” and “The Three 
Voices,” are the chief. From one of the shorter pieces we quote three 
stanzas which ingeniously suggest an unmistakeable resemblance :— 


**O that languishing yawn ! 
O those eloquent eyes ! 
I was drunk with the dawn 
Of a splendid sunrise,— 
I was stung by a lock, I was slain by a tear, by a tempest of sighs. 


And I whispered, ‘ ’Tis time ! 
Is not Love at its deepest ? 
Shall we squander Life’s prime 
While thou waitest and weepest ? 
Let us settle it, ‘licence or bauns?—thongh undoubtedly banns is the 


cheaper. 
‘Ah, my Hero,’ said I, 
* Let me be thy Leander !’ 
But I lo-t the reply— 
Something ending with ‘gander ’— 
But the omnibus rattled so loud that no mortal could quite understand her.” 


Many of the illustrations—all, in fact, except those that accompany 





“The Hunting of the Snark’’—are new. Of these we cannot speak 
in terms too high. The faces are particularly admirable, witness 
those in the drawing facing p. 100. 


Our Homes, and How to Make Them Healthy. Edited by Shirley 
Forster Murphy. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Murphy, assisted by 
fifteen contributors of repute, some of them bearing names of much 
distinction, gives here what may be called an encyclopedia of sani- 
tation. Dr. B. W. Richardson writes an introduction, on “ Health in 
the Home,” in which, after some general remarks, he goes through a 
number of common diseases in detail, the zymotic diseases, ¢.g., con. 
sumption and its kindred, &c. ; and shows how far and how they are 
caused, or spread, or aggravated by defects in the construction of 
dwellings. The subject of “ Architecture” is discussed by Messrs, 
P. G. Smith and K. D. Young, and that of “‘ Internal Decoration” by 
Mr. B. W. Edis. In these papers, of course, the subject is discussed 
under other besides its sanitary aspect. Convenience and taste, the 
sense of beauty, and the fitness of things are regarded as aims to be 
striven for in the arrangement of the dwelling. The teaching is 
exemplified by references to actual dwellings, both great and small. 
“ Lighting ’’ is the subject of the néxt chapter, for which the editor 
is indebted to the eminent ophthalmic surgeon, Mr. James Brudenel} 
Carter. One dictum we may quote with the heartiest assent, that 
“ for private houses, the use of gas may with advantage be limited to 
the basement, offices, and staircase.” ‘House Drainage” is dis. 
cussed by Mr. William Cassie ; “ Defective Sanitary Arrangements,’ 
by Professor Corfield ; ‘‘ Disposal of Refuse by Dry Methods,” by the 
Editor (who seems to us hardly distinct enough in his appreciation of 
the earth-closet, in our view the only safe system) ; “ Water,” by 
Professor de Chaumont and Messrs. R. Field and J. Wallace Peggs ; 
and “The Nursery,” by Dr. W. Squire. The subject of ‘‘ House 
Cleaning” is not thought unworthy of full treatment at the hands of 
Miss Phillis Browne. ‘The Editor gives three chapters on “ Sickness 
in the House”; and finally, Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb enlightens us 
about ‘‘ Legal Liabilities.’ Our task has necessarily been enumera- 
tion of the subjects treated, and little more. But we may briefly 
exprees our belief that this is a most thorough and trustworthy 
work. “His diebus periculosa, res est habere domum,’’ to parody an 
old proverb ; but the volume before us is a sensible diminution to the 
danger, 


A Naval Career during the Old War: the Life of Admiral John 
Markham. (Sampson Low and Co.)—John Markham had a good 
start in life. He came of a good Nottinghamshire family, which, 
though it had fallen low (his grandfather, a major on half-pay, had 
had to eke out his income by copying for the lawyers), rose again to 
eminence in the person of William Markham, his father. William 
was captain of Westminster School, student of Christ Church, and 
then successively Head Master of his old school (he was ordained 
after appointment), Dean of Rochester, Dean of Christ Church, 
Bishop of Chester, and Archbishop of York. This last dignity he 
reached in his fifty-eighth year,’and held for thirty years. His son 
John entered the Navy in 1775, and his active service afloat lasted 
about twenty-five years. His first voyage was in a convoy to 
America, the Colonies having just declared their independence,— 
“being in open rebellion,’ as our biographer somewhat indiscreetly 
puts it. He had the honour of being put in charge of a prize cap- 
tured on. the way. He continued to see plenty of service, on one 
occasion saving, by his personal courage and activity, a prize which 
was in his charge. In 1779, he became acting lieutenant, and got his 
commission the next year. In 1782, he was promoted to be commander, 
being then not quitetwenty-one. A dreadful misfortune now overtook 
him. He fired by mistake into a flag of truce (one gathers that from 
want of experience he did not understand the signal shown), and was 
sentenced to be dismissed from the Service. This sentence was 
preposterously unjust, and really did him good rather than harm 
The Admiralty promptly annulled it, and gave him the rank of post- 
captain in the following January. He was then twenty-one years 
and six months old. This rapid promotion was just in time, for peace 
was declared in thesame year. Three years of peace service followed ; 
then six years of half-pay. In1793, when the long war with France 
began, he was appointed to the command of the ‘Blonde’ frigate, 
and the next year obtained the ‘ Hannibal’ (74). In 1797, he com- 
missioned the ‘Centaur.’ He had not the luck to be in any great 
battle, but he did all that was required of him with precision and 
success. In 1801, he was appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
the same year was elected M.P. for Portsmouth, a seat which he 
continued to hold for many years. He was a reformer, and hated, 
says his biographer, by the permanent officials, a circumstance not 
always to the discredit of a Lord of the Admiralty. As episodes of 
this career, we get interesting glimpses of civil events,—such as the 
Lord George Gordon riots (in the course of which the Archbishop 
had a narrow escape of his life), and the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Then we see some interesting figures, Lord St. Vincent, peremptory, 
and even tyrannical, but honest, and the kindly old Archbishop, a 
fine scholar, but too indolent to put pen to paper, among them. The 
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Archbishop was, of course, as all bishops were in those days (and 
none, we are told, are now) a pluralist. One son became Dean of Yorks 
another canon and archdeacon. Altogether, this is an interesting 
picture of life as it was among successful and respectable people some 
hundred years ago or thereabouts. 

The Girl of the Period, and other Social Essays. Reprinted from 
the Saturday Review. By E.Lynn Linton. (R. Bentley and Son.)— 
Mrs. Lynn Linton would have been better advised if she had left her 
“gocial essays’ in the kindly obscurity of the back numbers of the 
Saturday Review, in which they originally appeared. There is no 
doubt that some of them were a great success at the time. The Girl 
of the Period created a sensation, and the world was all agog to 
know who was the author. But disquisitions which were readable 
enough when you got one of them at a time, as an assistance in kill- 
ing ennui, cease to be readable when disinterred from their tomb long 
afterwards, and ranged in rows like the dead monks in the Maltese con- 
vent. Moreover, the sensation had ceased long before the series of 
articles had ceased, and the readers of the Saturday Review had become 
sated with vain repetitions long before the writer and the editor. Few 
newspaper pieces bear reproduction. In these essays there is no relief. 
The only object in view seems to be satire, but it is satire shouted at the 
top of the voice; and though there is a glimpse of a moral purpose, 
the morality is of the same kind as Juvenal’s, which takes delight in 
the sins which it pretends to lash. If, like Juvenal, Mrs. Linton’s 
efforts are inspired by indignation, it is to be feared that the indigna- 
tion partakes rather of personal dislike than moral enthusiasm. 
Perhaps the most unpleasant characteristic of these effusions, as 
coming from a woman, is the contempt they exhibit for a great 
portion of her sex. 

In Colston’s Days: a Story of Old Bristol. By Emma Marshall. 
(Seeley and Co.)—The life of Edward Colston was extended over 
more than eighty years (1636-1722), a period of many events in 
English history and changes in English manners. Of these Mrs. 
Marshall has made use, illustrating them to some extent, but hardly 
as much as one might have expected, by her local knowledge of 
Bristol. As he remained unmarried, not to the ultimate disadvan- 
tage of the city which he so liberally endowed, story of course 
has been busy with suggesting causes for his celibacy. None 
of these accounts seem to be authenticated, and Mrs. Marshall 
accordingly rejects them all, in favour of one which she con- 
structs for herself. A very pretty story it is, this tale of the love 
of Edward Colston for Damaris Standfast, and so well contrived 
that we do not think the worse either of him or her for its sad ending; 
—of him that he asked in vain, or of her that she refused. The life 
of the wealthy Bristol merchants, the Puritanism of the times, which 
was wore fervent at Bristol than in most places, and various other 
matters, are well described. The illustrations, chiefly of Bristol 
buildings, are distinctly above the average of merit. 


Machiavelli’s Discourses on the First Decade of Livy. Translated 
by Ninian Hill Thompson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It is 
curious, after all that has been written of late years about Livy, to 
find him treated with perfect gravity as an historian whose facts 
might be implicitly relied upon as the basis of philosophical and 
political argument. Machiavelli has no idea of being critical. He 
discourses on questions of policy, sometimes dealing with general 
principles, and very frequently descending to particular references to 
the questions of his own time. A good book of extracts might be 
made out of these discourses; taken as a whole, they are, perhaps, a 
little tedious. Here are some specimens :—“ Touching the erection 
of fortresses as a defence against foreign enemies, I say that 
such defences are not needed by the prince or people who 
possess a good army; while for those who do not possess a 
good army, they are useless.” It must be remembered that 
Machiavelli was writing in an Italy made up of many States. He 
would have a weak prince or people strongly defend the capital. 
“They [S. Francis and S. Dominick], by their voluntary poverty, and 
by their imitation of the life of Christ, rekindled in the minds of 
men the dying flame of faith.”” Political societies need, he thought, 
such renewals. So Rome was really saved by its capture by the 
Gauls. Of the Papacy he thought very ill. ‘To the Church and to 
the priests, we Italians owe this first debt, that through them we 
have become wicked and irreligious. ..... He who would found 
a& commonwealth in a country where there are many gentlemen, can- 
not do so unless he first gets rid of them. ..... A people in com- 
mand, if it be duly restrained, will have the same gratitude as a 
prince has, and even more, however wise he may be reckoned ; and a 
prince, on the other hand, if freed from the control of the laws, will 
be more ungrateful, fickle, and short-sighted than a people. . . 
Tam persuaded that the world, remaining continually the same, has 
in it a constant quantity of good and evil, but that this good and evil 
shift about from one country to another.” So that if we want to 
— ourselves, we ought to send out missionaries to corrupt 
Others, . 


Rossmoyne. By the Author of “Phyllis,” &¢. 3 vols. 
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and Elder.)—The author of “Phyllis,” and we know not how many 
more novels—they seem to come from her pen with strange rapidity 
—is writing far too fast. Rossmoyne is like nothing in the world but 
& meringue, a thing that has the look of being a food, but really is 
nothing else than a sweetmeat, and has as little in it, and that littleas 
sweet, not tosay as sickly, as anything of the size could have. There 
is not more incident in these volumes than could very conveniently 
be compressed into a chapter. There is an Irish landlord who is shot 
at twice, missed the first time, and dangerously wounded the second. 
This cannot be counted for much. And then it turns out, what most 
readers will have begun to suspect not very far on in the story, that 
this same gentleman had really been sinned against, not sinning, in a 
certain affair that had brought about a long feud between the 
Desmonds and the Blakes. ll the rest is love-making, or conversa- 
tion that acts as a foil or an interlude to love-making. The writer 
does this part of the business very well, thoagh we may be allowed 
to hint that Monica is not quite our ideal of the ingénue, but the most 
sentimental of readers will own that there is a little too much of it. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence, Rev. Joseph S. Exell, and Rev. Charles Neil. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—These “Thoughts” are described as “ extracts 
covering a comprehensive circle of religious and allied topics.” The 
first volume is now before us, and contains “‘ Thoughts’? numbered 
1-3,129. As these occupy about five hundred large and double- 
columned octavo pages, the prospect of what is to come is somewhat 
formidable. Seriously, is not this multiplying of books of extracts 
somewhat of an evil? Are men more likely to read when they have, 
or fancy that they have, the fatness and marrow of the best authors 
extracted and prepared for their consumption? Are they more 
likely to think, when they have thoughts ready made furnished in 
such wonderful profusion? We wish to speak with respect of the 
labours of Canon Spence and his colleagues. These have been un- 
sparingly bestowed upon their work. A great number of quite 
admirable things, together with some, doubtless, of less, or, it may 
be, less generally acknowledged value, have been thus brought 
together. We do but doubt whether the result will be as beneficial 
as they hope. We should add that the work is made more useful by 
being farnished with very full and exact indices. 


SERMONS AND LEcTURFS.—Sermons and Addresses. By the late 
George Gould. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Mr. Gould’s son has prefixed to 
this collection of his father’s sermons an interesting memoir. Mr, 
Gould was minister of a Baptist chapel at Norwich, and took a 
prominent and eminently useful part in the civil life of that town. 
As a minister of religion, he was fall of energy and devotion, and he 
was able to do no small service to the Baptist community by estab- 
lishing the principle that open communion is not inconsistent with 
the principles of the Particular Baptists. His sermons are thoroughly 
in harmony with the character of the man, as it is portrayed in this 
memoir. They are plain-spoken and direct, manifestly expressions 
of strong convictions and a fervent zeal, and rising not unfrequently 
into an eloquence that does not depend for its effect on ornament. 
Two of the addresses deal with the subject of the Sacraments, 
and are full of controversial ability. We notice in the second 
an expression which the author, had he lived to revise it 
for publication, would hardly have allowed to stand. An 
opponent, the late Bishop of Salisbury, is accused of wilful 
misrepresentation. Bishop Hamilton, whether a judicious theo- 
logian or not, was incapable of an act of dishonesty. It is to be re- 
gretted that the editor did not see his way to suppressing words none 
the less offensive, because both controversialists have passed out of 
the region of strife.——-Sermons on Christian Life and Truth. By 
John Burton. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Mr. Burton’s rhetoric is 
vigorous, if it is not always chastened by taste. His discourses are 
such as one can imagine to have produced a great effect when they 
were delivered. Even as we read them, though their literary quality 
is sometimes doubtful, they are sometimes impressive, and never, we 
may say, dull. At the same time, we cannot but think that they 
would have been improved by more simplicity in language. 
It is a more serious complaint that the preacher seems to 
pronounce with a definiteness which is nothing less than pre- 
sumptuous on the dealings and purposes of God. What Omni- 
potence can and cannot do, what is to be the object of the 
Final Judgment, and what the methods, he declares with a con- 
fidence which, in these days at least, is nothing less than amazing. 
The Lord’s Day; or, Christian Sunday. By the Rev. Morris 
Faller. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Fuller publishes in 
this volume twenty sermons which he has preached on the “ Unity, 
History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation’? of the Christian 
Two of these sermons received prizes and eleven others 
were honourably mentioned in a competition instituted by the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society. Mr. Faller’s view is that the Jewish Sab- 
bath is entirely abrogated, but that a primeval Sabbath, of institu- 
tion, and therefore of obligation, far anterior to the Mosaic Law re- 
mains in force. ‘The Sabbath of Jehovah lived on, renewed with 
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fresh vigour, for it went down to the tomb of Christ, and came forth with 
the rest of the religious ordinances, revivified, and endued with a new 
benediction, a memorial of the new creation of Christ and our deliver- 
ance from spiritual bondage.” This, it will be seen, differs somewhat 
from Archdeacon Hessey’s view; the practical divergence being, it 
would seem, on the side of a greater strictness. The work is without 
an index of any kind, the table of contents merely giving a list of the 
titles of the sermons and their texts. This, in a controversial work 
of a somewhat elaborate kind, is a really inexcusable omission.—— 
Christian Ideals and Hopes. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A., 
(S.P.C.K.)—These are remarkably interesting sermons. Mr. Tyr- 
whitt expresses himself with a vigour, often showing itself in a 
certain sarcastic humour, which is very refreshing. He has read 
much, and he illustrates what he says from both literature and art in 
a very effective way. Perhaps we may be able to return to this 
volume on a future occasion, and deal with it more fully. Meanwhile, 
we may quote a passage which will give our idea of its manner :— 
“Going up through Ary Scheffer’s ‘Christus Consolator,’ Diirer’s 
‘Adoration of the Cross,’ Tintoret’s ‘ Paradise,’ and Raffaelle’s more 
academic visions,—passing by Perugino to Dante, Angelico, Giotto, 
and the elders, we do find that a number of men of capacity have 
devoted much time to this subject, and that they have done so as if 
they believed in it. They have not, perhaps, taken it in the sense in 
which they are sometimes asserted to take it,—that there will be 
literally a city of gold and silver hauled up and down in the air like 
the Isle of Laputa, and that there will be nothing to do in it but to 
walk about with a palm in one’s hand, as if one was staying at Nice. 
They have thought that there is a state or condition of the restored 
souls in blessedness, praise, and glory, which is the reflex of divine 
glory. Not local as we think of space, or golden as we think of gold. 
If this imagination is against the canons of culture, so much the 
worse for them ; but pooh-poohing it is all nonsense. It would and 
it may doubtless be a feature of heavenly happiness to have right 
thoughts on all things, but the expression penser juste seems to us to 
mean no more than thinking and speaking in an accurate or epigram- 
matic way on literary or speculative matters, and we do not think 
much more of an epigrammatic heaven than of a hunter's paradise, 
or of Angelico’s dance in green fields. Right thinking on spiritual 
matters involves confession of weakness, which prevents us speaking 
of them with scientific accuracy or pungent neatness.’’ Sermons for 
Children. By A. Decoppet. Edited by Mrs. Harvey Reeve. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—Here a most difficult task has been, we think, excel- 
lently performed. To be simple without any effort at simplicity is 
indeed an arduous thing; there is no art which it requires greater 
art to conceal, and it may be, as indeed, after reading these sermons we 
are inclined to believe, that a speaker speaking naturally, and perhaps 
from the heart, without any self-consciousness, will hit the mark. 
Only he must have a certain gift. We can heartily recommend this 
little volume of six sermons. The Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert. (H. Sotheran and Co.)—These ten sermons, dealing 
as they do with a subject which every preacher, it may be said, attempts, 
have yet a certain freshness about them. We may especially notice 
the discourse on “ Give us this day our daily bread,” with its moder- 
ate and reasonable views of prayer. The Communion of Saints, 
by the Rev. George H. Wilkinson (now Bishop of Truro) (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is in its “ sixth thousand.”,——Glimpses 
Through the Veil, by the Rev. James Wareing Bardsley (J. Nisbet and 
Co.), are sermons of a devotional kind, dealing with the subject of 
Some Natural Anulogies and Bible Types.” Something of the 
same description will apply to Flowers with Roots, and other Short 
Sermons and Allegories for Children. By the Rev. J. Rogers. (Griffith 
and Farran.) The Yoke of Christ, by the Bishop of Rochester 
(Isbister), is scarcely a volume of sermons. It contains much prac- 
tical advice on “various duties and circumstances of life,’ and 
descends not without profit to various details and little things, little 
indeed, but anything but trifling, of which the preacher may find it 
difficult tospeak. “ Illness,” “ Letter-writing,”’ “ Friends,” ‘‘ Money,” 
“ Loss of Friends,” “ Marriage” are the subjects which Dr. Thorold 
discusses, often with homely plainness of speech, and always, we may 
say, with good-sense and good-feeling. We have also received 
what is intended for a storehouse of sermons:—The Pulpit Com- 
mentary—I. Corinthians. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence and the 
Rev. J. 8. Exell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Archdeacon Farrar 
contributes the exposition, the Rev. David Thomas the “ Homiletics,” 
and seven clergymen and ministers “ various homilies.” No preacher 
can complain in these days that he has not help enough.——Wee have 
also received Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, by H. W. Burrows, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.) ; and Things New and Old, by James Shelling (James 
Speirs), lectures setting forth the doctrines of Christianity as 
viewed by Swedenborg and his followers ; and Swedenborg Verified, by 
the Rey. Dr. Bayliss (same publisher) ; The Parables of Our Lord 
(the Parables in St. Matthew), by the Rev. Marcus Dods. (Macniven 
and Wallace.) 

Novets.—Peeress and Player. By Florence Marryat. (White.)— 
This is one of the stories of Bohemia which Miss Marryat seems to 




















have now devoted herself to telling; as such, it is neither better nor 

worse than its predecessors. Susie Gresham is a paragon among the 

daughters of the stage regiment, and Lord Luton is literally a prince 

among the peers of fiction, for he is fairly intelligent, and his moralg 

and grammar are above the average. They come together 

nominally in the first, but really in the last volume, the obstacle 

between them, in the shape of the divorced wife of Lord 

Luton, being duly removed. The best character in the story 

is Joe Gresham, a rough-and-ready stage mapager, but a good 

father, according to his lights. Some of Miss Marryat’s scenes 

approach perilously near to vulgarity, and even to “riskiness,” 

especially a supper party given by an officer to burlesque actresses 

and music-hall singers.——Ring and Coronet, by “ Arena” (Tinsley 

Brothers), may be best described as a novel belonging to the same 

class as the preceding, but with several aggravations of plot. Itisa 

farther cry from the circus to the peerage than it is from the green- 

room, and so Nina Romani runs greater dangers and has more exciting 

adventures before she becomes Countess of Hiltoun, than had Susie 

Gresham ere she “ reigns alone ’’ as Lady Luton. “ Arena” has some 

capacity for plot-conception, but From Ring to Coronet is full of vioe 

lences and improbabilities of all descriptions. Thus the villain, Crosby 

St. Clair, is too preposterous a scoundrel, and the Contessa Sforza- 

Visconti, who is first his accomplice and then his murderess, is, in spite 
of “her mutine and piquante prettiness,” a very poor imitation of the 
Brinvilliers. We have seen worse pictures of a clown, however, than that 
of “ Little Bobbles,”’ and if ‘‘ Arena ” would stick to circus interiors, he 
(more probably she) might make, in time and with care, some really 
good addition to realistic fiction of the more reputable kind.——There 
are many crudities of plot, exasperating digressions, needless lectures to 
“the man of the world,” and other marks of juvenility in As One Pos- 
sessed, by D. Cecil Gibbs (Remington). Yet the plot is marked by a 
vigour which recalls Mr. James Payn, before he struck his humorous 
vein, and while he was filling the world of imagination with “ Lost Sir 
Massingberds ” and “ Clyffards of Clyffe.’’ Ralph Ashwood, politician 
and blackguard, is, at the end of the third volume, hurried off the stage 
in rather too transpontine a fashion; but his plots against his cousin, 
the heir and fortunate lover, are in some cases truly ingenious. 

The account, too, of a deadly conflict between him and his cousin 
at the top of a South-African precipice, has, at all events, 
nothing weak about it. If the writer of As One Possessed would 
eschew smartness, and try some simple line of natural plot- 
development, he would probably attain some measure of success as 
a novelist——A Righteous Apostate. By Clara Lanza. (Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.)—This is a curious story, treating of such an out- 
of-the-way region of the world as New Mexico, and the characters, 
more especially the heroine, Cordelia Hericourt, and her scheming 
cousin, Margaret, are thoroughly original, and are drawn with skill 
We confess, indeed, to be but little interested in the “righteous 
apostacy,” or the convent of St. Guadaloupe, or even the vigorous 
and fascinating Padre Lamont. But the story of “the lost money,” 
and of how it is found and obtained by the wrong people, and of the 
trial that it becomes the centre of, is told with almost Collinsesque 
power. It were to be wished, however, the author had told us what 
really became of Miss Hericourt, Cordelia’s aunt, who is dropped 
out of a railway train by the desperate adventuresses of the story. 
Was she carried off by Indians, or did she die of being bundled out in 
this unceremonious fashion ? She was a bore and a burden to her 
niece, no doubt; but still, it is to be hoped the poor creature died a 
natural death. 

Macazines, Etc.—We have received the following, for February : 
—The Magazine of Art, a good number.—Decoration.—Merry Eng- 
land.—The English Illustrated Mayazine.—Harper’s Monthly, contain- 
ing some capital illustrations of views on the Upper Thames.—The 
Scottish Church Review.—The Month.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
Tinsley’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Time.—London Society.—The Anti- 
quarian Magazine.—The Folk-Lore Journal.—Science Gossip.—The 
Nautical Magazine, the opening article in which supports Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s views in connection with ship-building.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine—The Theatre, 
a good number.—The Irish Monthly.—The Journal of Education.— 
The Science Monthly.—Chambers’s Journal, in which a new serial 
story by Charles Gibbon is commenced.—Good Words.— Cassell’s 
Magazine.—All the Year Round.—Letts’s Household Magazine.—The 
Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The 
Yorkshire Illustrated Monthly.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
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writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.”” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. 
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‘Ts as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 
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oil,’’—British Medical Journal, 
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it is swallowed.” —Medical Press. 
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active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 
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GOLDEN COLOUR, 
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EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 
next division. 
Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 








The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 
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The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 


The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 
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Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 
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Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


‘* Now he has gone to try what genius will do to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of the 
Soudan.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
Fifta Edition, now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. 
Demy 8v0, with Portraits and Maps, 15s ; at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


“The story of Chinese Gordon’s life, full as it has been of adventure and stirring incident, 
cannot fail to appeal to a wide circle of readers. So far as his career has yet run, Chinese 
Gordon, who is now a major-general in the Royal Engineers, will be remembered for two 
episodes—the Taiping rebellion and the governorship of the Soudan. His biographer shows 
that his private life has been the counterpart of his public career. Devotion to duty has 
been his motto throughout ; and if his extreme dislike to be praised, and his over-anxiety to 
hide himself and his actions from the world have been sometimes misunderstood, they are the 
natural accompaniments of his simple but lofty character. The age of heroes has long gone 
by, but so long as Chinese Gordon is with us there will be a living type of the qualities which 
were, and must always be, heroic.” —Times. 


REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 


held at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, eutry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents. 

GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


ss SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| ‘seinen of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 

FIRST EXHIBITION now OPENED, from 10a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Galleries illuminated on dark days, and 
after 3 p.m. every day. Admission, ls; Illustrated 
Catalogue, 1s. 


ANTED, a SECRETARY for the 
TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. Time required, about twelve hours 
a week. Preference will be given to a Graduate con- 
nected with Education and with business experience. 
For further information, apply to the HON. 
SECRETARY, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., on or 
before February 23rd. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—The 
POST of THIRD FRENCH MASTER at the 
City of London School is now VACANT. Applications 
and copies of testimonials should be sent in on or 
before Wednesday, the 20th inst., tothe SECRETARY, 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C., 
from whom forms of application may be obtained. 
It is not necessary that Candidates should be of 
French birth. The hours of attendance are from 
9 till 12 daily. Salary, £100 per annum. 


CIENCE MASTERSHIP in 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL will be VACANT at 

EASTER.—Address, Rev. T. B. ROWE, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. _ Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham ; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 
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<> 

on (E. L.), Modern Horsemanship, 8vo, boards .................. (Douglas) 21/0 
a, f a) tiies Power, of Ease-in-Zion, cr 8vo (Wesleyan Con. Office) 2/6 
Bleckly (H.), Socrates and the Athenians, cr Svo .... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Bond (T.), History and Description of Corfe Castle, 8 ...(Stanford) 7/6 
Burma, the Foremost Country, 12m0 .....0.......eseeeeeeeee AW. H. Allen) 2/0 
Caillard (E. M.), Charlotte Corday and other Poems . K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Clark (G. E.), Key to Civil-Service Passport, cr 8vo ............ (Simpkin & Co.) 46 
Croom (J. H.), Study of the Bladder during Parturition, 4to ......... (Douglas) 6/0 
Daniel (E. M.), The New Law of Patents, 8V0........:.::sseesssseeersseeeees (Vacher) 8/6 


De Verteuil (L. A. A.), Trinidad, its Geography, &c., 8vo 
Dumergne (E.), Chotts of Tunis, cr 8V0 ...........ccseeeeerereees 
Evans (0. H.), Kings without Crowns, cr Svo 















Fleming (G.), Vestizia, 2 vols. Cr 870 .......ce.cseeeceeseeeeeennenerseceeees (Macmillan) 12/0 
Gibby "Fancy Free, 8 volS. CF 8V0 se.essecscsseesceeeeseeees (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Hammond (R.), The Electric Light in Our Homes, cr 80 ............... (Warne) 2/6 
Harvest of the City, &., Cr 8V0.........ccecceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseneeeees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Her Mother’s Sin, cr 8v0........c..ccssseecsseeesseesesensesseeeseeseseesensees AW. Stevens) ' 16 
Hervey (A. ©.), The Acts of the Apostles, 2 vols. roy 8vo...(C. K, Paul & Co.) 21/0 
Historical Charters, &c., of the City of London, 4to ... ssseeseees( Whiting) 106 
Holt (E. 8.), Ye Olden Time, cr 8V0.............0+ssseeeeee- (J. F. Shaw) 36 
Knight (W. F.), Early Lost, 2 vols. er 8vo.. .. (Remington) 21/0 
Lear (H. 8. L.), Maigre Cookery, 18mo ... ....(Rivington) 20 
Lindesie (A.), The Gospel of Grace, cr 8vo . (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Medd (P. G.), The One Mediator, 8V0 ....cccceescssseeeeeeceeeeeeseeeeees (Rivington) 16/0 
Morgan (0. L.), Facts around Us, 12m0 wse......:eeeeeeeeseeeees sosnncevaaiied (Stanford) 1/6 
Paltock (R.), Life and Adventures of Peter Wilk ns, 2 vols. (Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
Redhouse (J. W.), Grammar of Ottoman & Turkish Language ...... (Triibner) 10,6 
Richter (V. V.), Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, cr8vo .........(Kimpton) 80 
Rogers (K.). Madeline’s Mystery, 120  csserrsssssererereeees s(J. & R, Maxwell) 2/6 
Sheckleton (M.), Biblical Geography in a Nutshell, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 3/0 
Stredder (S.), To Have and to Hold, 3 vols. ...........4-..000-++ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Wainwright (S.), Travellers’ Talk on England’s Crisis, cr 8vo ...(Hatchard) 5/0 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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Just published, 8vo, with 2 Maps and 6 Plans, price 21s. 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and 


of the Disturbance which Accompanied it among the Civil Population, By 
T. R. E. Hotmes. 


‘Mr. Holmes has approved himself a writer of rare qualities ; he has spared 
no research..,.... He has produced a series of most admirable portraits of the lead. 
ing heroes......0n the whcle, the story of the siege of Delbi has never been told 
with more directness and power than here......The book is one that will form a 
valuable addition to the library.”’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘His work is perhaps as good as is possible in dealing with events so close to 
our own time...... He has not contented himself merely with pic‘ures of striking 
events, or with accounts of military exploits, but has realised the complicated 
natnre of the problem, and its interest as illustrating the character of our rule 
in India.’’—Contemporary Review. 

** Always lucid, often powerful and picturesque...... Particularly effective in his 
narrative of Sir Colin Campbell’s and Sir Hugh Rose’s campaigns.’’—Scotsman, 

“A most readable book...... Admirably written history.”—Times of India. 

“ The history of the Mutiny, from the outbreak to the close, is graphically por. 
trayed.’’—Morning Post. 

“Of these and many other stirring deeds of that heroic time Mr. Holmes gives 
a most interesting, impartial, and graphic account.’’—Echo. 

“* Mr. Holmes’s account of the growth of the Sepoy system is singularly inter. 
esting and iustructive.”’—Dublin Daily Express. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 





Watson (R. G.), Sparish & Portuguese, 2 vols. 8vo... 


West (D. M.), The Light of Life, 12mo............::.c..ce00 





jannitace (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 


(Triibner) 21/0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 








SRD s ccieencanbeuvenivitnnncssqteivia £10 10 0; Narrow Column 0 CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Half-Page....... a : = 0 Eames << 2 : 

IRTUBF SPARS ....05.01.00r00000000000 2 6 | Quarter-Column - P 
on lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 


Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 


yearly. 
Kingdon ... B18? B ss: 014 38...... 0-7-2 


scant OARS ccsscs OTs 
Biscixe 0m 3...... 08 2 


neluding postage to any Part of the United 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 10 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... oo 2 ae 


Quarterly. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 
DEGREES in MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
The Statutes and Regulations concerning Courses 


o: Study and Examinations for their Degrees are now 
published, and can be obtained from the University 
-Registrar. 

Full particulars as to Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Law, together with Copies of the Charters, Examina- 
tion Papers, &c,, wiil be found in the Calendar (price 
1s), published by Messrs. MACMILLAN ani CO., 
London, and Mr. J. KE. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester. A. T. BENTLEY, M A., Registrar 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN 
APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of Electricity, and trained 
to become practical Engineers on the Installations 
and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond 
Company. 

The Course lasts for two yesrs, at the end of which 
the Company will be prepared to offer posts to those 
who have served their time satisfactorily. 

For terms and full information, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, the Hammond Company, Electrical 
Engineerivg College, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C. ; or to 
P. A. LATHAM, M A., Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 








RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price L'st forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK, LIMITED. 

Notice is Hereby Given that the RATE of IN- 
TEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of 
this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice of 
withdrawal, is this day ADVANCED to 2} per cent. 
per annum. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 

February 7, 1884. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large B Immediate Settl t 
of Claims. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, yal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 




















| Bee COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and standsin itsown grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 
ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 
least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 
June 20th. For Boys under 14on January ist, 1884.— 
For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes’ 

bee of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
arden. 











LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


URE of Bad Throat, Cough, &e. 
(this week), by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Heron, 29 High Street, Bel- 
fast :—‘‘ I am subject to inflammation of the throat, 
and suffer greatly in cold weather from a cough. Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers relieved the cough, allayed the in- 
flammation, and gave me ease at once.’”” Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness 
of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and Rheuma- 
tism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the 
Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d, 
28 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—During piercing winds and excessive 
variations of temperature, every one is more or less 
liable to internal and external disease. Throat, 
chest, liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin all suffer in 
some degree, and may be relieved by rubbing in this 
Ointment, aided by proper doses of the Pills, for 
administering which full directions accompany each 
box; in truth, any one who thoroughly masters 
Holloway’s “ instructions,’ will, in remedying disease, 
exchange the labour of an hour for the profit of a 
lifetime. All bronchial, pulmonary, and throat 
disorders require that the Ointment should be 
thoroughly well rubbed upon the skin twice a day, 
with great regularity, considerable briskness, and 
much persistence, 








\ ILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


Fi’dle or| Bead or 
Old Silvr) Thread. 


le s. d.|£ 8. d.|£ 5, d. 


King’s 


Best Quality, Strongly 
Plated. or Shell. 











Table Forks ......... e+e per doz.|1 10 02 1 02.5 0 
Table Spoons ......... do. |L10 02 1 025 0 
Dessert Forks ......... do. (1 2 01 9 O111 O 
Dessert Spoons ...... do, (1 2 011 9 O11 O 
Tea Spoons ........... . lo 14 01 0 O1 20 


UTLERY WARRANTED. 














Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table | Dessert | Carvers 
Blades of the finest Steel. Knives | Knives |per pair 
s @is. &}| s. &@ 
3t-in. Ivory Handles...perdoz| 15 0|11 0} 7 0 
3t-in. do. do............ ovoe De 20 0)16 6} 7 0 
3§-in. do. do.,tobalanee do. 22 0/17 0| 7 0 
4-in. do. do. .......06 sesee, G00 28 0} 20 0; 8 0 
4-in. do. do. do. ......... do. 32 0) 22 0} 8 O 
4.in. do. fine do, do. .., do 86 0| 26 0/10 6 
4in. do. do. do.........66 - do. | 40 0/30 0} 11 6 
4-in. do. do., African... do. 44 0)35 0/15 0 





Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 
Colza Oil, best, 3s per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, 1s, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 


Street, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 
trations, post free, 





| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, ‘N.Z. 





FRY’S qyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. ie 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


COCOA | IY « strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
|" "SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
Th iatin: in i ick], lieved, and 
c eo ina tow age, uy this celevrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
, use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


The above will WEAR for 20 YEARS as STERLING 
SILVE ; 





Ee oe | 


= -.4.4u— 692 bro 
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HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK.—FIRST ISSUE, £108,150, (authorised 
by “The Sheffield Corporation Act,” 46 and 47 Vict., 
cap. lvii.) The Stock will be redeemable at par as 
follows : £33,000 in the year 1914, £49,250 in the year 
1925, and £25,900 in the year 1934. The Corporation 
will exercise their discretion in the apportionment of 
the tenders to these various periods, but regard will be 
had to any preference expressed by the investors. 

The Corporat'on of Sheffield give notice that they 
are prepared to receive tenders for the above sum of 
Sheffield Corporation Stock. 

Minimum price of issue, £93 per cent. 

Rate of interest £3 10s per cent. payable half-yearly, 
on March Ist and September Ist, at the Sheffield and 
Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield ; or by their London 
‘Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co,, 67. Lom- 

ard Street. 

’ No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and 
avy amount in excezs of that sum must be a multiple 


of £10. 

Tenders to be left at the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Bank, Sheffield, on or before one o’clock p.m. on 
Thursday, February 14th, 1884, and they will bo 
opened by the Finance Committee the same day. A 
deposit of £5 per cent..on the amount of stock ten- 
dered for must be paid to the Bank at the time of the 
application for stock. 

The rateable value of the borough of Sheffield now 
stands at £1,001,385 15s 4d. 

The Mortgage Debt of the Corporation of Sheffield 
now stands at £722,412 2s 1ld, against which the 
Corporation possess very valuab!e lands, besides con- 
siderable accumulations of sinking funds, 

Forms of Prospectuses, &c., and any further 
information required will he supplied by 

BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar. 

Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, 

Sheffield, January 12th, 1854. 


IGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on COTTON PLANTATIONS.— 
FRANCIS SMITH and CO., Mortgage Brokers, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., U.S.A., (established twenty years.) 
The South is the only field in North America where 
capital can still dictate its own terms and security.— 
Send for c'rcular tu the LONDON AGENCY, 31 
Poultry, E.0. 








64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3S,—cn LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 

THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WIULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
_ ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Folly Subscribed ... ... —... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... one aaa nea sae 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholdersexceeds  ... 40 sss ~—--809,000 
Other Funds Ja <i pe «es 53,000 
Tota, INvEsTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 











Paid-up Capital ... ..  ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund pie as «. £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 

d, and Fiji. : 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 








Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which mav be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
__ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIFXSEcCK BAN K.— 
Southampton —- Chancery Lane. 
: ing 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
Minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
lends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 


for collection. 

1 Bank Buildi Lothbary, London, E.0. _ 
Current Acconnts opened accor to the usual prac- 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCRO , Manager. 





Mrs. RIDDELL’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
SUSAN DRUMMOND. 


Ready, at every Library in the United Kingdom. 


‘¢¢Susan Drummond’ contains one of the best characters Mrs. Riddell has ever drawn. 
—Atheneum. 





Also at all Libraries. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“ Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” &c. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. By Mrs. Diehl, 


Author of ‘‘ The Garden of Eden,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE ' SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBU wt His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
Presipent—Tho Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 








FINanciaL LyrorMatTion, JuNE Ist, 1883:— 


Total Funds ake £3,002,005 
Total Aunual Income ... as ae to oon ome eve eee eee £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ia we os din 2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinqnennial Bonus .., £437,347 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, ia almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCIUARY, Westminster, 5S. W. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


NOTICE.—in consequence of Alterations to their Premises, Messrs. COLLINSON 
and LOCK beg to OFFER a PART of their Large STOCK of Fine 
FURNITURE, at a substantial REDUCTION in the PRICES. It com- 
prises Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Fancy Tables and Chairs, luxurious 
Easy Chairs, avd Bedroom Furniture; and each piece is perfect in Style 
and Workmanship. 

Messrs. C. and L. have also a small but choice Collection of Old Fur- 
niture, Old Marquetrie Clocks, Embroideries, Oriental Rugs, and other 
Ornamental Items. 

109 Fleet Street, and 3 St. Bride Street, London. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Nuamerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


COLDS 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often.cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 239d abottle. Address, 





Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





ST. PAUL’S USE of the TERMS FLESH 


and SPIRIT. Being the BAIRD LECTURE for 1883. By Wi.1am P. 
Dicxson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Crown 
8yvo, 8s 6d. 

** It will take a permanent place in our theological literature as a full, able, and 
satisfactory treatise, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished theologian.”’—North 
British Daly Mail. 

“This book is of interest to everyone who wishes to read his New Testament 
intelligently to follow the Apostle’s meaning.” —Dundee Advertiser, 

‘* An able, thorough exposition.’”’—Scotsman. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER, THEIR MAIN FEATURES and RELATIONS. 
By Joun Veitcu, LL.D., Profeszor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 
of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“‘This is a genuine book. We heartily recommend it.’’-—Contemporary Review. 
“* We feel as if we were hearing the stories, or listening to the snatches of song 
among the breezes of the mountains or the moorland, uoder the sun-broken mists 
of the wild glens, or the wooded banks of the Yarrow or the Tweed.”’—Times. 
“The fullest, most thorough, and most deeply critical work on Border history 
and poetry that we have.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PROBATIONER. 


Being the Memoir of THOMAS DAVIDSON, with his Poems and Letters. 
By the Rev. James Brown, D.D., of St. James’s Church, Paisley. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A charming little biography. His was one of those rare natures which 
fascinates all who come in contact with it.’’—Spectator. 

“A worthy record of a man of rare genius—dead ere his prime. His poems 
are as beautiful as flowers or birds."—Dr. Joun Brown, Author of “ Rab and his 
Friends.” 

“ This life of an unknown Scotch probationer is equal in interest to anything of 
the kind we have had since Carlyle’s ‘Life of Sterling’ was wr.tten.’”’ — 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“Tt is an unspeakable pleasure to a reviewer weary of wading through piles of 
commonplace to come unexpectedly on a prize such as this.’’—Nonconformist. 

“A very fresh and interesting little book.” —Saturday Review. 


POEMS, ESSAYS, and SKETCHES. By 


JaneET HamItTon. Crown 8ro. [New Edition in the press. 


POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLRIG GRANGE.” 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK: Poems. 


fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


_ “ For rich variety alike in substance and form, for rcathing exposure of all that 
is mean and base, and for mingled humour and pathos, we do not know a volume 
in the whole range of Scottish verze that can be said to surpass ‘ North Country 
Folk.’ "—Christian Leader. c 


**The follies and — ‘of suburban life provoke Dr. Smith's scorn. The 
race for wealth, the desire for position, and other kindred themes, are treated in 
a straightforward, outspoken fashion.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“**Wee Curly Pow’ is full of exquisite pathos and tenderness, and ‘ D'ck 
Dalgle'sh’ is rich in genuine humour. We recommend all who are fond of i 


Extra 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. 
The Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND’S Work, 


under this Title, is now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, Illustrated. 


ee 


The SOUTH-AFRICAN COLONIES. 
Mr. JAMES STANLEY LITTLE'S New 


Work, “SOUTH AFRICA: a Sketch-book of Men and Manners,” ig now 
ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


“SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: the 
Undercurrent of English History.”’ 


Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS’, M.P., 
New Work is now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 


By Rev. CHAS. W. STUBBS, M.A. 


The LAND and the LABOURERS : a Record 


of Facts and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative Agriculture, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ We hope it will be read by a!l landowners, largeand small, and that the forcible 

arguments and eloquent pleading of Mr. Stubbs will bear good fruit.’’—Spectator, 





By the SAME AUTHOR, 


CHRIST and DEMOCRACY. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 

“The book is particularly yaluable as a clear statement of the views held by a 
prominent member of the Broad-Church School, with regard to the right attitude 
of the Church in political and social questions.”’-—Cambridge Review, 

“ Broad, liberal, and sympathetic, they display a keen insight into the social 
needs of our day.”’—Daily News, 





CONTEMPORARY PULPIT, No. 2, FEB- 


RUARY, 64 pages, 6d. Annual Subzcription, post-free, 7s. 
SERMONS.—By Rev. Dr. MACGREGOR (Edinbargh), The LORD BISHOP of 


DERRY, Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, Canon KNOX-LITILE, Rev. Dr. 
WACE, Rev. Dr. MACLAREN. 


ARTICLE on CHURCH LIFE in BRIGHTON.—SERMON NOTES, LITERARY 
NOTES, and REVIEWS, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
—The first of a Series of Papers by this popular Writer, entitled, ‘‘ An UN- 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL,” appears in The 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. 











poetry to get Dr. Smith's poems at once. The book is full of music.”—Sheffield 
Independent, 


HILDA: Among the Broken Gods; a Poem. 


Third Edition, extra fcap, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“‘ That it is characterised by vigorous thinking, delicate fancy, and happy terms 
of expression, is admitted on all hands.”—Times. 


“A poem of remarkab'e power. It contains much fine thought, and shows 
throughout the deepest penetration into present-day tendencies in belief or no- 
belief.’”’—British Quarterly Review, 


“It is to * Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for the most tragic conception of 
actual life that has hitherto been fashioned into verse. No mcdern og may 
safely be eaid, has plunged so deeply into the innermost heart of living men and 
— and none has used such remarkable materials for his drama.”—Scottish 

view. 

“* Not only powerful, bat truly finished, full of wealth of dramatic conception 
and expression.””—Nonconformist, 


“This is a noble poem, very tragic and full of beauties ; the rhythm through- 
out is exquisite, and the colouring delicicus; the humour is peculiar, the sarcasm 
grim and cutting.”’—Metropolitan, 


**The author understands how to tell a story in rbyme, and to tell it in musical 
verse ; he knows, too, how to portray the humours and follies of the hour.”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


OLRIG GRANGE: a Poem in Six Books. 


Third Edition, extra fcap. cloth, 6s 6d. 


“The most sickening phase of our civilisation has scarcely been exposed with a 
surer and quieter joint, even by Thackeray himself, than in this advice of a 
fashionable and religious mother to her danghter.’’— Pall Mall Gazette, 


“The pious self-pity of the wo:ldly mother and the despair of the worldly 
daughter are really brilliantly put. The story is worked out with quite un- 
common power,”’—Academy. 


BORLAND HALL: a Poem in Six Books. 


| Third Edition in preparation, 


RABAN ; or, Life Splinters: Poems. 


[New Edttion in preparation, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO, 








WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘‘ All in a Garden Fair,” 
&c.—The first part of a New Story, entitled, “‘ JULIA,” by this favourite 
Novelist, appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. 








Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


The English LMlustrated Magazine. 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

1. “THE LOVING CUP.” After a Painting by D. G. Rossettt. 

2, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By the 
AvrHor of “ Jonn Harivax, GENTLEMAN.” With Illustrations by C, NAPIER 
Hemy. 

THE POST OFFICER. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
THE CHARACTER OF DOGS. By BR. L. Stevenson. With Illustrations by 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


3. 
4. 
5. THE HUMMING-BIRD’S RELATIVES. By Grant ALLEN. With Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES WHYMPFR. ; 

6. JULIA. (To be continued.) By Waiter BEsant. 

7. THE CAMPAGNA.—A Poem. By Aucusta WEBSTER. 

8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By CuarLotre M. YonGe. Chaps, 10-12. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Single Numbers, 6d, by post, 8d ; yearly, post free, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


WACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 292, 


FEBRUARY. Price ls. 

ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, THE Expansion OF EnGtanp. By John Morley. 
2. Toe WINTER EXuHIBITIONS. 
3. Tue LITERATURE OF INTROSPECTION.—II. 
4. THE Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant, Chaps. 46-48. 
5. A SERBIAN POET. 
6. A Lapy’s RatLway Journmey 1n Inpra. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
7. Notas on 4 Goop Work, 
8, REVIEW OF THE Monts, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





*,* Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added to the Library from day to day as the Demand increases, and 
an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 


OR, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, FOR A WEEKLY DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ANY PART OF LONDON. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND READING-ROOMS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





A REVISED CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS, 


Withdrawn from the Library for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





VERE FOSTER'’S 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


Just published, in 4 parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth extra, 33, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER-PAINTING. 


Eight Fac-similes of Original Water-colour Drawings, and numerous Outline 
Drawings of Flowers, after various Artists, With Full Instructions. 





Recently published. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. Eight Fac-similes of Original Water-colour Drawings, and 30 
Vignettes, after various Artists, With Full Instructions, in 4 parts, 4to, 6d 
each ; or 1 vol., cloth extra, 3s. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING. By R. P. Lertcn and J. Cattow. A Series of Nine Plates 
executed in Neutral Tints. With Full Instructions. In three parts, 4to, 
1s 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth extra, 6s, 








SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By T. 


M. Ricnarpson, R. P. Lertcx. J. A. Houston, T.L. RowsotTHamM, E. Duncan, 
and J. NEEDHAM. Nine Plates executed in Colours. With full Instructions. 
In 3 parts, 4to, 1s 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth extra, 6s. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RB-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E 8 for BENDIN @ 


© Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1W m Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East. By C. B. Norman, 
late of the 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ Armenia 
and the Campaign of 1877." Demy 8vo, with Maps. his day. 


The NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of Dialogues of the 
Dead. By H. D. Trattyt, Demy 8vo, 12: 
“Mr. Traill’s book is one of the ne contributions made by modern 
literature to the politics of our day.’”’"—Daily Telegraph, 
“The book is undeniably very clever.” —Atheneum, 


“There are dialogues in it which equal some of the best of Walter Savage 
Landor’s,.”’—Spectutor, : 


On the BORDERLAND betwixt the REALMS of FACT 
— FICTION. By Frepericx Boy Le, Author of *‘ Camp Notes,” (Thieday 











NEW WORK by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


SALVAGE. A Collection of Stories. By Hawley Smart, 
Author of ‘‘ Hard Lines,” “ Breezie Langton,’ &c. [This day, 





A New Edition, in 1 vol., 5s. 


TO LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 
** Mr. Isaacs,”’ “* Dr. Claudius.” 
“ Mr. Marion Crawford in his new novel, ‘To Leeward,’ has achieved his greatest 


success ; indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high place in the 
ranks of modern fiction.” —Vanity Fair. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 





The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P-G. carries on its work among . 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By training nagive agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the- 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983: 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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DE LA RUE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE in the SOUDAN, told in his own words. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country. From Original Letters and Documents, Edited 
by Grorce Brreseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of the “‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.0.B.,”’ &. 





Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.’”’ Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on WHIST. 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pole, 


F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


REW WORK BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 
Now ready, with Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE LIFE 
OF LORD LYNDHURST. 


THREE TIMES LORD CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. 











From Letters and Papers in Possession of his Family. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Life of the Prince Consort,” “‘The Works of Horace,’ &c, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 


nei: folio, half-red or green moroceo, price £2 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 

















. Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 

PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a ey a for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Jonn BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved om Original Drawings, by JoHN BarTHOLoMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLLiam 
Huaues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 








rial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt e 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and aaa Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by W1LL14m Hvueues, F.R.G.S 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most st judicious. "Atheneum, 








The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEWS NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and. varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 








The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 











AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


@HE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
Fone WALTHAM WATCHES, in 13-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 








67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





NEW SATIRICAL and POLITICAL ROMANOR, 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 1 vol., price 103 6d. 
PERICLES BRUM: 
Or, THE LAST OF THE DE VERES. 

By AUSTEN PEMBER. 

0 rois ! soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.”* 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E,0. 





J ust published, price 336d 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF GRACE. 


By a LINDESIE, 
Author of “ Reconciliation.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





Sewed, price Sixpence. 


REGULATED VICB8, 
In Relation to Morality. 
By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
Professor at the University | of Liége, &e. 


London: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Price Sixpence, now ready at all Booksellers. 
A PRIZE of SEVEN GUINEAS is offered in 


5 ie YO eee [IRE ILLUSTRATED 


THLY, 
es. ys FEBRUARY. 
Round YORKSHIRE WITH A DONKEY-CART. 
Chaps. 13. 
A NECKLACE OF PROVERBS. 
. Stc Irur. 
INSECTS AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON MAN. 
Tue TEMPTATION OF MADGE CHARTERIS. 
Chap:. 7-11. 
At KIRKSTALL ABBFY. 
. LITERARY YORKSHIREMEN.—II. T. Wemyss Reid, 
Editor of the Leeds Mercury. 
Tue Epritor's ArticLE.—IN THE LIBRARY.—ART, 
Screncr, anp INDUSTRY. 
With many Illustrations. 
*,* Nos. I., II., II1., containing pp. 188 and many 
Illustrations, sent post free for 13 6d in stay stamps. 


London: Exitiot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


Ne vpep po 





Just published, price 1s 6d. 


LETTER to the PEERS of the 

REALM on the PRESENT RELATION of 

CHURCH and STATE, its PERILS and SAFE- 
GUARDS. By Rev. CHarLes Vorsey, B.A, 
Witt1am Riveway, 169 Piccadilly. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
Presipent—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen — are allowed to country and ten to 
town b ing-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 123. Supplement (1875- 1880), price 5s; 
to Members, 43. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT "HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





St. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt. of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 
HENRY STONE, warp 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BANBURY. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 


SCENERY. By AGNES Smitu, Author of 
‘Eastern Pilgrims,’’ &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations and Ma ap of the Author's Route, lds. 


LODGES PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1884. Under the especial 
Patronage of her Majesty. Corrected by: the 
Nobility. Fifty-tbird Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 3ls 6.1, ‘pound, gilt edges. 


WITHOUT GOD: Negative 
Science, and Natural Ethics. By PERCY GREG, 
Author of “The Devil’s Advocate,” ** Across the 
Zodiac,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 123, 


CHEAP EDITION of “IT WAS 


a LOVER and HIS LASS.” By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Forming the New Volume of “Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library.” With Frontispiece 
by J, Lastett Port. 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TO HAVE and TO HOLD. By 


Saran StrEDpER, Author of ‘‘ The Fate of a 
Year,” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John 


KEntT SPENDER. 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By William 


MaRSHALL, Author of ‘‘ Strange Chapman,” &e. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


DI FAWCETT. By | C. L. Pirkis, 


Author of ‘fA Very Opal,” 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. — Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” 





Now ready, the Twenty- fourth annual publication, 
price 502, Ny ged bound. Dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 

Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 

Ireland. By Epwarp WatrForp, M.A., late Scholar of 

Balliol College, Oxford. Conta ning Notices of the 

Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 

than 12, 000 D: stinguished Heads of Fami ilies, in the 

United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 

sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 

their Disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 

Clubs, &e. 

___ London: CHATTO AND Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 


Just at yates feap. 8y0, price 33 6d, post free. 
Bere EY. By Wituam Bayey. 
pe tg a. s, 17 Cockspar Street. 

“* As poet and publisher Mr. Bayley is to be equally 
congratulated.””—Morning Post. 


Just published, Seventh gy Revised and En- 
larged, 8vo, 10s 

N DIET and REGIMEN in 

SICKNESS and HEALTH, and on the Inter- 

dependence and Prevention of Diseases , and the 

Diminution of their Fatality. By Horace DOBELL, 

M.D., Consulting Physician to the Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest. 

“The information it contains is precisely such as 
would be most useful to the general public.’’—West- 
minster Review. 

“To the unlearned in medical matters this is a most 
serviceable guide to health. It is full of practical 
rules,” —Spectator, 

__London: H. K. Lewis, 135 Gower Street, W.C. 





‘Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendi= h Square, London. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 

PSTAIRS ~ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKE 

The couNcIE: A the ME TROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities »t the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, S.W. 

HE EASTER SEPULCHRE, 

HECKINGTON.—Sce Iustration in BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (4d, by post, 4id ; Annual Subscrip. 
tion, 19s); also Illustrations of K.C. Episcopal Kesi- 
dence, Northampton; F.re Brigade Buildings, New- 
castle ; Stables, Prince’s Park, Liverpool.—Articles on 
Petrie’ ' aa Pyramids «f Gizeh ;” The Industrial Crisis 
in France ; Antiquities in the British Museum. —Papers 
on Colour Decoration, by Mr. J. D. Crace; Lycian 
Antiquities, by Profesor Newton; Mr. Ruskin on 
Clouds; The Dwellings of tie Poor, by Mr. H. A. 





Darbishire, &c.—46 Catherine Street, andal! Newsmen. 


MEssrs. 


WM. BLACKWOOD a 


nD SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


*,* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, will contain all 
the Contributions to Periodical Literature that the Author was willing to have 


republished. 
which have not hitherto been printed. 


It will also include some short Essays and Pages from her Note-book, 


(Immediately, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Sixth Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


ALT 1 


ORA 


PrP & FF QO, 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Piccadilly,’ ‘* Traits and Travesties,”’ &c. 


* Brilliant and delightful......The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 


greatly admire. 


It is the outcome of singular originality and independence......It contains 


enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the prdduction of a score of extraordinar 
g yuly J ¥ 


novels.’’—Atheneum. 


‘* May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every 
fresh perusal......It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, but as 


a brilliant picture of life and manners.’’— 


Spectator. 


“To say that the book is one of the most sustained and brilliantly written that has seen 


the light of many a long day is to accord to it no greater praise than it deserves.... 


.. Every 


page sparkles with crystallised observations.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“The book is fall of humour and drollery.”—Saturday Review. 





This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
Or, the Waterways, Laz ons, and Decoys of 
East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, 
Anthor of ‘‘The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” 
Tilustrated with 12 Ful!-page Plates. Post 8vo, 
s 


lis. 

“This charm'’ng book....../ An excelent modern 
account of the whole district, with sketches of its 
b rds and fish, and of the many curious old fishermen 
and gunners who manage to ga‘n a precarious liveli- 
hood in it. ‘The book is well written and well 
iilustrated...... This book will probably attract a 
multitude of holiday-mikers next summer to these 
silent waterways and picture:que lakelets of Norfolk.” 
—Atheneum. 

“Tt is doubtless the handso-rest as w ll as the most 
interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and will 


Second Edit’on. 


| AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOP2. 

with Portrait, price 21s, 
‘*It is a fine manly character that comes out of the 
story of his life, and nobody will read it without 
feeling that he knows the writer, and, knowing him 


2 vola, post 8yo, 


| better, that he values him with increased regard,”’— 


preserve the memory of a paradise fur naturalists and | 


sportsmen.”’—Land and Water. 

“*Mr. Davies gives us a suocession of charming 
pictures of the Broads, all tinged with personal 
adventure—in fact, be describes them with all the 
living details that make up the varied ‘ Life on the 
Broads,’ ’—Field. 


| compact ess of 


**He has produced a book which will please «ll | 


lovers of singular scenery, all boating men, all 
naturalists, all who look 
eye.” —Academy. 

This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS. 


By C. F. Gorpon Cummina, Author of “ Fire 
Fountains,” “A Lidy’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” “At Home in Fiji,” &c. 
Illustrated with Eight Full-page Engravings, 
rice lés. 

“She gracefully does the honours of this strange 
world of giant waterfalls and trees, depcts with 
graphic pen avd brush the sivage grandeur of the 
granite precipices, with the gleaming teeth of the 
snowy Sierras as backgroana of the pcture, and 
introduces us to some of the grim humours of the 
diggers’ camp and the ranchman’s station.’’-— 
Scotsman. 

‘* As fascinating as any of her former works.”— 
Whitehall Review. 

Th’s day is published. 


READINGS IN RABELAIS. 


By WatTeR Besant. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
‘The selection is made with equal care and judg- | 


on nature with a poetic | 


Atheneum. 
SECOND EDITION. 
MILLIONAIRE. By Louis 


J. Jennsines, Author of “ Field Paths and 
Green Lanes,” * Rambles among the Hills,’” 
«ec. New Edition, 3 vols. po:t 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“*The Millionaire’ is the romantic figure par 
excellence of the nineteenth century. Mr. xter 
File, the American millionaire of the story before us, 
is a d. cided success. We follow his doings with un- 
flagging interest. To the story we have little but 
praise to give.’’—Pall Mall Guzette. 

“ Aside from the general merits of the narrative in 
structure, energy of movement, 
instinctiveness of characterization, and attractiveness 
of style, it has some features ealculated to keenly 
interest American readers, aid excite a great deal of 
curiosity couc-rning the authorship of the book...... 


The 


| The story is full of astute reflections and bright 


saying-. The effect of this book upon its readers, 
who are like'y to be counted by tens of thousands, 
will be to sensibly modify the current opinion of the 


| American fina.cial maguate who is here depicted.’’— 


| much to 
| standing.’ 


| 


ment, and the result is a book that is as pleasant to 


read as it is edifying in perusal...... Mr. Besant’s aim 


has been to illustrate the w.sdom of Rabelais.”— | 


Atheneum. 


1 


New York Sun. 


ALISON. By the Author of ‘“ Miss 
Molly,’ ’ “Delicia,”’ “ Geraldine Hawthorne,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 

*** Alison’ is a very graceful, and—though ending 
happily enough to satisfy ths most exacting reader— 
a very touching story, which will well maintain the 
reputation of the author of ‘ Miss Molly.’”"—John Bull. 

“The author’s pure mind breathes in every line 
and every word she writes, and books like hers do 
elevite and enrich the reader’s under- 
’—Wiitehall Review. 


This day is published. 
| LEIBNIZ. 
By Joun THEODORE Mexz. Being the New 
Volume of ‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Jlassice for English Readers,” With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 33 64, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ani SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 








HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL. 





On February 12th will be published, with Portrait and Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 





. NEW WORK by JOHN spores SYMONDS. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 16: 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By Joun Apprinaton Symonps, Author of “ Studies of 
Greek Poets,” “ Renaissance in Italy,’ “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,’’ &c. 


NEW WORK by Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM; 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior tothe French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers, from 1578 to 1824. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
R, L. Prarrare, H.B.M.'s Consul at Algiers. 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD EDITION” of the 


COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


The NEWOOMES. Vol. I. With 24 Steel Plates and 53 Wood Engravings, 
large Svo, 10s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By 
Cuaries J. B. Wiiuiams, M.D., F.R.S, Physician Extraordinary to her 
Majesty the Queen. 8vo, with Original Portraits. (In the press, 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER. 


WALES in FLORENCE. By Susan and 


Joanna Horner. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
[In the press. 


NEW EDITION of AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “ MEMORIALS of a QUIET 
LIFE.” Vols. I. and II. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. Vols. I. 


and II. Eighteenth Edition, crown 80, 2ls. 





“THE MAGAZINE READER WILL FIND NO BEITER INVESTMENT 
FOR HIS SIXPENCE,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 
The NEW SERIES of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by JAMES PAYN. 
Each Number contains, in addition to an instalment of a Serial Story by a 
Popular Author, 
MANY SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES, 
With Numerous Illustrations. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER is NOW READY. 
Contents :— 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE HARPY. Illustrated by R. 
Barnes, 


| SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS.—III. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. By the sa I ug — Versa,”? Chap. 
23-25. With Illustrations hd Ww.R 

TWO MINOR CHARACT ETER ” AND THE 
APOTHECARY. (ROMEO EA ND JOLIET) 

SOME POLISH PORTRAITS. ~ 

THE ROCK SCORPIONS. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 


NEW EDITION of ees J. C. HARE’S “ ‘CITIES of NORTHERN and 
ENTRAL ITALY. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW 7 by the AUTHOR of “ A LINCOLNSHIR® HEROINE.” 
Will be ready on February 26th. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


MEADOW SWEET; 


A Pastoral. By Epwin Wuetrton, Author of ‘A Lincolnshire 
= cine. ** 3 vols, post 8v0. 


or, the Wooing of| The PERFECT PATH: 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** The MARK HAMS of OTTERTON,” &e: 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
a Novel. By 


ELIZABETH GLAISTER, Author of “The Markhams of Otterton,” “ A Discord,’’ 
“A Constant Woman,” &c. 





WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s 61. 


“Mr. Hare’s name will bea sufficient passport for the popu'arity of his new 
work. His books on the Cities of Italy are fast becoming as indispensable to the 
eat > in that part of the country as the guide-books of Murray or of Baedeker. 
s book is one which I should advise all future travellers in Southern Italy 
and Bicily to find room for in their portmanteaus.”’—Academy. 

“We mares the volume as a neces ary part of the equipment of a traveller in 
Southern Italy ; if he goes without it he will miss the most thorough and most 
helpful boek that has treated it. The part devoted to Sicily is especially full of 
interest ; and we should not omit to make mention of the exquisite little wood- 
cuts done from Mr. Hare’s water-colours executed on the spot.” —British 


Quarterly Review. 
WALKS in ROME. Eleventh Edition, 
** The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever published... 


with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 
be too much commended.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This book is sure to be woe usefal. oo is thoroughly practical, and is the best 


guide that yet has been offered.” —Daily News, 


** Mr. Hare’s book fills a real void, and gives to the tourist all the latest dis- 
coveries and the go information bearing on that most inexhaustible of sub- 
jects, the city of Rome...... It is much fuller than ‘Murray,’ and anyone who 
chooses may now know! how Rome really looks in sun or shade.’”’—Spectator. 


WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition, 


with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“One of the really valuable as well as pleasant companions to the peripatetic 
philosopher's rambling studies of the town.” —Duily Telegraph. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., Eighteenth Edition, 21s. 
numerous Photographs, 10s 6d. 


... Cannot 





Vol. IIL. with | 


i 


WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. With Illustra- 
tions, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“We recollect no book that so vividly resalls the country to those who have 
visited it, and we should recommend intending tourists to carry it with them as 
a companion of travel.’’—Times, 

** Mr. Hare’s book is admirab'e, We are sure no one will regret making it the 
companion of a Spanish journey. It will bear reading repeatedly when one is 
moving among the scenes 1t dercribes—no small advantage when the travelling 
library is scanty.”’—Saturday Review. 

“ Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain; the book which exactly anticipates 
the requirements of everybody who is fortunate enough to be going to that 
enchanted land; the book which ably consoles those who are not so happy, by 
supplying the imagination from the daintiest and most delicious of its stories.” 

ipectator 

“Sioce the publication of ‘Castilian Days,’ by the American diplomat, Mr. 
John Hay, no pleasanter or more readable sketches have fallen under our 
notice.””—Atheneum. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. With more than 


100 Illustrations by the Author, Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 243. 


“ Henceforward it must take its place as a standard work indispensable to every 
intellectual student.’’—Times. 

“Mr. Hare prubably knows Italy better than almost any Engli-hman living. 
ee The information which it affords will enable any one who cares to see more of 
the genuine native life of _— in a month than most pilg:ims to the Peninsular 
see in a lifetime.’”’—World 

“ A delightful sequel to Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks in Rome.’ ”—Spect stor. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FRANCES, 


BARONESS BUNSEN. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


The ALTON SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
SERMONS on the LORD’S PRAYER. Crown 


8vo, 1s 6d. 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Lompon: Printed by Jonn CampseEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 9th, 1884, 



















































